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STRETCH ON WYLLY AVENUE 


AVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 27 —Enthusiasm 
S runs high throughout the south over 
the road meet scheduled for March 18 and 
19 and,if the stock car events on those 
days are not models of their kind it will 
not be the fault of the members of the 
Savannah Automobile Club, who are work- 
ing tooth and nail to have everything in 
readiness for the tournament. So far the 
entries have not materialized to any great 
extent—there are two Appersons' and a 
Premier nominated—but this is by no 
means discouraging because the entry 
blanks were not issued until last week. 

Entry blanks for the southern carnival 
set forth some important changes in the 
races themselves, having to do with their 
length. It has been decided to run all 
three races over the full 18-mile course. 
The big race for the Savannah challenge 
trophy, of the value of $3,000, will, as orig- 
inally planned, be of twenty laps. The 
races for the southern runabout and the 
six-cylinder cups, however, will be raised 
to 180 miles, made up of ten laps of the 
course. There also is talk of throwing 
open the race for six-cylinders of a mini- 
mum of 575 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment to four-cylinder racers. 


ROAD RACE MEET 


HAYNER’S BRIDGE ON MONTGOMERY CROSS ROAD 


The prize for the 360-mile race will be 
known as the Savannah challenge trophy 
and will consist of a life-size bust of the 
Indian chief Tomachichi. This personage 
was the chief of the Yumacraw Indians 
and was a personal friend and ally of 
General Oglethorpe, who founded the city 
of Savannah. There is a monument to 
Chief Tomachichi in Savannah which con- 





BEAUTIFUL Spor ON WYLLY AVENUE 





sists of a roughly-carved granite block in 
one of the public squares. A reproduction 
of this in silver will form the base on 
which will: rest the bust of the chief 
dressed in his war bonnet and full regalia. 
The. war bonnet, which is a string of 
feathers, will be so arranged that extra 
feathers of silver can be inserted in it. 

It will be a challenge trophy and will 
have to be won three times by the one 
manufacturer or a car-of the same make 
before it becomes the property absolutely 
of the winner. In the meantime, the win- 
ner each year will receive a silver feather 
with the details of his victory inscribed 
upon it. A duplicate of this feather will 
be inserted in the war bonnet of the chief 
and as succeeding victories are recorded 
additional feathers will be -placed in the 
cap of Tomachichi and duplicates of these 
sent to the winners for mounting and 
preservation. The idea is so odd that it 
has met with universal approbation. 

The inquiries from the American manu- 
facturers have come in in such great num- 
bers there is every reason to believe full 
fields will start in each of the three races. 
Letting the entries take care of them- 
selves, the Georgians are now bending 
their efforts to having the course in readi- 
ness for early practice. Actual work on 
the highways will not start until February 





15, but in the meantime the club workers: 
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La RocHr AVENUE LINED WITH PALM TREES 


are making their preparations for ¢onvert- 
ing already good roads into a speedway 
that will be as smooth as the proverbial 
billiard table, and with easy, safe curves 
that will allow of top speed. The labor 
on the course will be performed by con- 
victs. The county has offered 150 carloads 
of material to resurface the Montgomery 
cross road where necessary. An idea® of 
just what vast amount of work must,be 
done before the day of the first race ean 
hardly be obtained off hand. When it is 
known that all around the 18 miles of road 
telephone wires must be run with tele- 
phone stations every 300 yards, probably 
forty on the whole course; that eleven cor- 
ners must be so arranged that it will not 
be foolhardy in a driver to send his car 
around them at more than snail’s pace; 
that much of the course must be resur- 
faced and some of the remainder gone 
over carefully; that two fences must be 
taken down and roads built around cor- 
ners; that a thousand and one things must 
be done that are now not begun—then one 
can begin to understand what the course 
committee has before it. 

Almost all of this work will be done by 
the county convicts. The Montgomery 
¢<ross road must be resurfaced from Wylly 
avenue to Sandfly on the almost straight 
stretch of track there. With the force of 
men that will be at the disposal of the 
county commissioners on February 15. the 
work can be pushed until there will be no 
danger of anything being left undone 
when the first race is called. 

At present the course very much resem- 
bles the outline of a setting hen with the 
tail feathers at Isle of Hope and the head 
formed of Dale, Moore and Levy avenues. 
The hen’s bill forms the most difficult 
turn of the course, the angle being: acute. 
It is planned to convert this sharp turn 
into a gradual one, with such a radius that 
¢ars can be driven around it with care at 
a rapid gait. The grand stand, boxes, etc., 
will be built on the north side of Estill 
avenue about 300 yards east of East Broad 
street. There the start and finish lines 
will be placed. The cars will move west- 
ward from the start along Estill avenue, to 
Wylly avenue, then south to Montgomery 
cross road, eastward to the hen’s tail 
feathers and after winding about will 
strike. a northwesterly direction on La- 
Roehe avenue. Another twist about the 
hen’s head and then back to the home 
stretch again. 


Corners must be prepared at Estill and 
Wylly avenue, Wylly and Montgomery 
cross roads; in fact, at every turn on the 
road almost, something must be done be- 
fore the cars can be sent away. 

Major W. W. Williamson, chairman of 
the committee on transportation, has: con- 
ferred with steamship officials in regard 
to rates for transporting cars and men 
from the north to Savannah and return. 
Vice President W. H. Pleasants, of the 
Ocean. Steamship Co., announced a rate 
for cars that is highly pleasing to the 
committee. Wherever five cars are shipped 
to Savannah by one concern, to one ad- 
dress, the whole aggregating 10,000 pounds, 
securely boxed, the rate will be 28 cents on 
the 100 pounds. So five cars can be 
shipped from New York to Savannah for 
$28. Again, the Savannah authorities have 
scored by getting the promise of the rail- 
road and steamship companies to make a 
1% fare round trip rate from New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, good for the 
carnival week. All the prominent citizens 
of Savannah are interested in the success 
of the proposed races. The city will give 
a trophy for the big event on the second 
day valued at between $2,000 and $3,000. 
March 18 and 19 will be declared holidays 
in Savannah, and the governor will order 
vut as many state troops as are required 
for policing the course. The grand stand 
will be built to accommodate between 
8,000 and 10,000 people. There will also be 
150 boxes. These will sell at $50 each. 
Applications for some have already been 
received from prominent New Yorkers. 








A prominent citizen of Savannah, Har- 
vey Granger, who is not only a member 
of the Savannah Automobile Club, but also 
a member of the citizen’s race committee 
in charge of the meet, is now in New York, 
and reports from Gotham show Mr. 
Granger is on the job, and all Savannahans 
back him up when he says: ‘‘The entire 
state is interested in the coming races and 
the enthusiasm is now spreading to other 
southern states. The citizens’ committee 
is receiving a heavy mail each day, which 
includes inquiry regarding the races, ac- 
commodations in the hotels and about the 
city generally. We are told that there will 
be large excursion parties from Atlanta, 
Macon and Jacksonville and many intend- 
ing visitors have written asking for in- 
formation from points as far north as 
Richmond. There has been a steady de- 
mand for boxes and seats in the grand 
stand, the first two boxes being sold to 
Mills B. Lane, one of our bank presidents, 
and to George J. Baldwin, president of 
the Savannah Electric Co. The militia 
companies have been so enthusiastic over 
policing the course that a day or two ago 
they turned out almost to a man when a 
call was issued for them to assemble to 
have their photographs taken and for 
practice with field telephones.’’ 

Even if the course selected for the Sa- 
vannah races had not been ideal before it 
was definitely decided to promote the races 
there seems little doubt but what the en- 
thusiastic Georgians will have conditions 
almost perfection early in March. Those 
who have seen both the Vanderbilt course 
and this one unhesitatingly say Georgia 
has it on Long Island in this regard. At 
the present time the committee in charge 
of the arrangements is busily engaged in 
improving the course. Several of the bends 
are being straightened somewhat, weeds 
which have narrowed ‘some of the back 
roads are being cut down in order that 
the wind and weather may permit this un- 
used territory to harden and become fit for 
the struggles, and one old-fashioned bridge 
is being reconstructed. Hayner’s bridge 
on the Montgomery cross road is cement 


TWISTS AND TURNS THROUGH THE ISLE OF HOPE 
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DALE AVENUE, OFFERING A CHANCE FOR BURST OF SPEED 


throughout, without a rise and so perfect 
that a car can take it at 70 miles an hour 
without a perceptible bump. The street 
car company, whose lines cross the course 
at three points, is willing to do all it can 
to prevent confusion, and has offered a 
solution of the problem by asking the com- 
mittee to build foot bridges across the 
course where the street car lines touch. 
The passengers will use these in, being 
transferred from a car on one side of the 
road to one on the other. In this way the 
service can be maintained, which will be 
appreciated by those race-goers who are 
not fortunate enough to possess a motor 
car for transportation purposes. 

The course is declared to be the fastest 
ever laid out for a road race, offering a 
wide variety of road and with no hills. 
Picturesque scenery abounds and along La 
Roche avenue there is 2 winding causeway 
among the live oaks tnat will put a driver 
on his mettle and furnish excitement for 
the spectators. Then there are straight, 
hard stretches which will permit of cars 
running three abreast and on stretches 5 
miles in length. The ten corners are to 
be constructed on a radius of 140 yards, 
which will permit of top speed on the 
turns without danger. 

The starting point will be on Estill ave- 
nue, which will give a %4-mile stretch before 
the turn is made into Wylly avenue. On 
Estill avenue there is a 50-foot right of 
way, of which 21 feet is paved. ‘In all 
Estill avenue is 5,425 feet in length, so the 
finishing straight may be imagined. On 
this the maximum grade is 0.8 in 100 feet 
for 500 feet. The first turn will swing the 
racers into Wylly avenue, 40 feet wide and 
with 18 feet of it paved. The maximum 
grade here is 0.5 in 100 for 500 feet and 
the road runs south, the start of the race 
being toward the west. This road is the 
longest of the square, stretching out for 
20,730 feet, and with only one slight bend 
in it. This section abounds in scenery 
that will arouse the enthusiasm of the 
northerner, although the native is so ac- 
customed to the sight of beautiful. trees 
and long inviting reaches of macadamized 
road that he has become calloused to a 


certain extent. Mammoth live oak trees 
line both sides of the road, drooping their 
branches almost to the ground and grow- 
ing so closely together they almost form a 
natural arch for the highway. Indeed, the 
branches hang so low they actually take 
up part of the right of way, but not 
enough to interfere with the traffic. 

From the turn from Estill avenue to past 
Stevenson avenue the road is straight as 
the flight of a crow, then there is a slight 
angling to the right for a short distance 
before straightening up for the second 
turn on the course, which takes the racer 
into the Montgomery cross road, which has 
30 feet right of way, of which 15 feet is 
paved and on which the maximum grade is 
1.5 in 100 for 400 feet. Montgomery road 
affords a run of 14,850 feet, and it is in- 
tersected by only two roads—Waters and 
Meridian. On this stretch is located Hay- 
ner’s bridge, mentioned above, which is at 


the new Montgomery road, which runs . 


southwesterly from the cross road. Con- 
tinuing east on the Montgomery cross road 
and the old Montgomery road is reached, 
running in the same general direction as 
does the new one. Waters road is the one 
originally selected for the northern side of 
the 10-mile course at first proposed. At 
Beaulieu road there comes a bend which 
swings into Moore avenue in a southeast- 
erly direction. On this stretch the Herb 
river is crossed about half way down this 
stretch. Thon comes Parkersburg road for 
3,750 feet, which runs to the Isle of Hope, 
which has a road that skirts the river 
bank for a short distance—1,200 feet—be- 
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fore the fine La Roche road is reached. 

All sorts of bends and crooks are found 
in La Roche avenue, the Herb river. is 
crossed again and so is a branch of the 
electric road. This road continues for 
18,350 feet. Like the Parkersburg and 
Isle of Hope stretches, this is 30 feet wide, 
with 15 feet paved. The maximum grade 
is 1.5 in 100 for 600 feet. The course fol- 
lows La Roche avenue until it meets Moore 
avenue, which cuts across country from 
the Montgomery cross road and becomes 
part of the course, extending northeaster- 
ly to Dale avenue, where there is a bend 
to the southeast, forming one of the legs 
of a small irregular triangle which has 
been added to get distance. Here is one 
of the two right-hand turns on the course. 
The other comes across the street as it 
were, where the other end of the loop 
swings back into Dale avenue after it has 
traversed Levy avenue for 3,650 feet to 
Bonaventure avenue. Levy avenue inclines 
to the north and cuts a corner at Bona- 
venture, the latter swinging to the north- 
west for 3,700 feet until it joins Moore 
avenue, which completes this loop at Dale 
avenue. This is the neck, as it were—a 
cross roads formed by Moore and Dale ave- 
nues, but which will be made easier by the 
substitution of two gentle curves cutting 
across lots. 

Dale avenue is the widest stretch of 
road on the circuit and forms part of the 
home straight. It has 60 feet right of 
way, with a 24-foot wide pavement. A\l- 
together there is 10,000 feet of Dale ave- 
nue used and the maximum grade is 2.5 
in 100 for 400 feet. Dale avenue runs di- 
rectly into Estill avenue, on which is lo- 
cated the finishing point—exactly 18 miles 
to the inch for the circuit. Statistics fur- 
nished by Engineer W. F. Brown concern- 
ing the course are as follows: 


Width 

right of Width Distance 

way, paved, traversed, 

Name of road feet feet feet 

Wylly avenue.......40 18 20,730 
Montgomery road....30 15 14,850 
Moore avenue.......40 15 13,385 
Parkersburg road....30 15 8,750 
Isle of Man bluff....30 15 1,200 
La Roche avenue....30 15 18,350 
Dale avenue........60 24 10, 
Levy avenue........40 15 3,650 
Bonaventure avenue.30 15 8,700 
Estill avenue....... 50 21 5,425 


An idea of the speed of this course may 
be gained from the feat of a Stoddard- 
Dayton, driven by a Mr. Rich, a visitor, 
who swung around the circuit a week ago 
Sunday in 29 minutes. 








LonG LEVEL STRAIGHT FOR FINISH OF RACES ON ESTILL AVENUE 
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FRENCH MOTOR CRISIS AT AN END 





Paris Makers Report Most of 1907 Chassis Sold and Are Con- 
fident Better Times Are At Hand—Optimistic Views on 
the American Situation Are Given 





Paris, Jan. 18—An inquiry made among 
the leading Paris makers shows the 1907 
stock has mostly been disposed of and 
the number of chassis to be obtained in 
Paris does not run into hundreds at the 
present moment. Prices have been main- 
tained, makers have been holding on tight 
and it is considered the worst of the crisis 
has been tided over. One or two concerns 
have disappeared, but most of those known 
to be in difficulties have obtained money 
from various sources, capital has been 
written down, sacrifices have been made in 
some cases and the trade is generally 
thought to be somewhat the better for its 
hard times. 

It is true the success of the past two 
seasons has in some instances caused a 
wilful extravagance in certain cases and 
the crisis did good in clearing away this 
abuse. The total French export trade for 
the past year attains $29,000,000, or nearly 
$2,000,000 more than in 1906, so things 
have not been so bad. There was a seri- 
ous falling off, however, during the last 2 
months of 1907 and it was this sudden 
cessation which caused the crisis. 

Factories are by no means running full 
work, rigid economy is the order of the 
day and all effort is being made to weather 
the storm. One effect of the crisis will 
be seen at the next French show. This 
will be held in December next and will 
last 15 days. The elegance and display on 
the stands will be discouraged and makers 
are being urged to erect the simplest 
of stands, with the strict minimum of deco- 
rative light compatible with commercial 
interest. It is hoped in this way that the 
hardship on makers caused by the heavy 
expense of the recent show will be some- 
what reduced. 

It has even been stated that makers are 
too cautious at the present time; that is, 
they are laying out their 1908 output on 
a too conservative estimate of the demand. 
Thus, there isa certain amountof specula- 
tion going on in the purchasing of stock 
chassis, which will be held for a few 
months and then produced just at the mo- 
ment when the demand will be most brisk 
and the supply the slowest; that is, in May 
next, when the factories will be full of 
half-finished chassis. There are some who 
have invested large sums in this way and 
have taken over 1907 chassis with the 
intention of storing them for some months. 


Trade Conditions in Europe 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 25—Government 
reports from Switzerland state there is a 
general feeling among motor car manufac- 
turers and dealers in Europe that a crisis 
in the motor car trade is imminent. The 
report goes on to state that in France, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland there is 


talk of lack of demand, large stocks and 
financial stress. As a result many of the 
large factories and warehouses find them- 
selves with a heavy stock of 1907 models 
on hand. Various reasons for the present 
situation and threatened crisis are offered 
by those engaged in the industry, among 
which is overproduction. In the past few 
years there has been a struggle on the part 
of manufacturers to keep pace with the 
demand in Europe for high-power and 
high-priced cars. To meet the unusual 
demand, many new factories were erected, 
and existing concerns increased the capac- 
ity of their plants and supplied them with 
expensive equipment for the production of 
large cars. Wherever factories were erect- 
ed the large and luxurious car was 
planned, so Italy, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland are now in the posi- 
tion of producing a stock of large cars be- 
yond the needs or rather the means of the 
times. The prediction is made by the 
federal government’s informant that out 
of the basis that is inevitable in the 
European trade will come the smaller car 
possessing all the qualities that the ma- 
jority of the people evidently wants. Mak- 
ers who are working toward this end have 
no reason to fear the impending crisis in 
the trade, it is said. 
Outlook Good in Hartford 

Hartford, Conn., Jan. 25—Things look 
good in Hartford at this time and it would 
appear from present indications that a 
prosperous season is on the way. The 
Electric Vehicle Co. has not as yet re- 
sumed operations and no one apparently 
knows when the receiver will decide to 
start again. The plant right now is at 
a standstill. According to information 
given out officially at the Pope Mfg. Co. 
many of the departments at the big plant 
are working nights to fill orders. The 
present output is about two cars a day. 
The Billings and Spencer Co. reports 
things look good and anticipates a fine 
season. The same situation seems to pre- 
vail among the parts makers and at the 
Veeder Mfg. Co. plant everyone is opti- 
mistic. The dealers are not the least bit 
ruffied, and while some of them have not 
done the business this winter that they 
anticipated, have little to complain of. S. 
A. Miner will carry the Buick, Knox and 
Pierce. Bob Ashwell will carry the Frank- 
lin line again this season and Louis Elmer 
will handle the Ford and Rambler. The 
Palace Automobile station will carry the 
Autocar, Thomas and Oldsmobile lines. 
Brown, Thomson & Co. have the Packard, 
Stevens-Duryea and Cadillac. The Con- 
necticut Steel and Wire Co. anticipates 
good things for the Reo, which makes its 
debut through a local agency this season. 





Britton Brothers will carry a full line of 
Maxwells. H. P. Maxim and T. W. Good- 
ridge will soon begin the manufacture of 
their light electric, It is quite likely that 
the local representation of commercial ve- 
hicles will be augmented by spring. A 
few of the more conservative ones have 
about decided to adopt this mode of trans- 
portation, as those cars in various sorts 
of service throughout the town have am- 
ply demonstrated their worth. From indi- 
cations it looks much as if the present 
season will develop into a low-priced and 
six-cylinder era. 


Briscoe Decidedly Optimistic 


New York, Jan. 26—That the re- 
cent financial crisis was only a rich 
man’s panic is the belief of Benjamin 
Briscoe, chairman of the committee of 
management of the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association, who has just 
returned from a 2 weeks’ western trip, 
where he visited many large motor car 
factories and financial institutions with a 
view to obtaining the real condition of 
business in the west. In speaking of his 
trip Mr. Briscoe said: ‘‘There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the recent crisis in 
Wall street was merely a rich man’s panic 
brought on by certain conditions, which I 
believe can be blamed to a group of finan- 
cial pirates who have been plunging heav- 
ily and recklessly; many of them using 
the people’s money. I have come to this 
conclusion after thoroughly studying the 
situation and after lengthy talks -with 
prominent western banking and manufac- 
turing interests. The west never was in 
a more healthy and flourishing condition. 
The crops are heavier than at any time in 
the history of the country and the farmers 
have plenty of money. I was especially 
pleased to note that the motor car con- 
cerns are again running full time and hir- 
ing additional help. Whatever shutdowns 
there have been were for the taking of 
inventories. Westerners take lightly the 
recent panic, saying that Wall street does 
not by any means control the entire coun- 
try. I cannot see where there will be any 
let-up in buying. In my opinion there is 
more likely to be a shortage of cars rather 
than a shortage of sales.’’ 


Gilbert Finds Promising Outlook 

New York, Jan. 27—J. M. Gilbert, gen- 
eral manager of the Continental Caoutchouc 
Co., has just completed a thorough investi- 
gation of current trade conditions. Mr. Gil- 
bert instituted a canvass of all the prin- 
cipal motor car factories in the United 
States. The inquiries covered manufac- 
turing establishments in Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago and other 
cities and towns. The result shows that 
the manufacturing end of the business is 
rapidly picking up. Plants that were shut 
down entirely some weeks ago are now 
running full time. A few of the weaker 
concerns are not yet in good shape finan- 
cially, but where there is no money diffi- 
culty in the way of resumption the wheels 
are beginning to turn again. ‘‘All this 





goes to prove that there is plenty of vi- 
tality in the industry,’’ says Mr. Gilbert. 
‘‘Motoring as a sport is in pretty lively 
condition yet, The demand for new cars 
means that there are a good many people 
who have ready cash and are willing to 
spend it for what they want. The recent 
flurry apparently has not affected them 
and now they are ready to invest their 
money in cars, so my observations tell me.’’ 


| ENCOURAGES THE CHAUFFEURS 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 27—The recently or- 
ganized Cleveland Chauffeur’s Club is 
adding to its membership list each week 
and by February 1 it is expected there will 
be 100 active members, while the list of 
associate and honorary members will swell 
the list to 150. Club rooms have been se- 
cured in the garage of the Metropolitan 
Motor Car Co. Several of the leading man- 
ufacturers and agents have recently do- 
nated items of furnishing so that with 
what the members have purchased the 
club’s quarters have been fitted up very 
nicely. Liquor will not be permitted in 
the club room and drinking among mem- 
bers will not be tolerated. A club member 
receiving a call from his employer and 
failing to respond promptly will be subject 
to a fine of $5 for the first offense and upon 
third offense he loses his membership. In 
order to secure membership he must be 
able to pass an examination relative to the. 
repairing and handling of at least two 
types of cars. He must be conversant 
with city ordinances and be able to satisfy 
the committee of his character and stand- 
ing. Educational features will form an im- 
portant consideration. There will be regu- 
lar meetings and smokers, at which time 
the members will be addressed by promi- 
nent men in different lines of work relat- 
ing to the construction, operation and 
maintenance of cars. Members of the club 
also will assist one another by giving warn- 
ing of bad stretches of road or dangerous 
places in this district and there will also 
be an employment bureau feature which 
will assist men to secure positions. The 
officers of the new club are: Henry Con- 
don, president; A. Stengel, vice-president; 
C. G. Crawford, secretary, and R. E. Hen- 
wood, treasurer. This club is being given 
support by the owners who realize the 
good that can come from such a body. 


LAUGHLIN BLAZING THE WAY 

New York, Jan. 26—Advices from the 
south tell of the adventures of Laughlin, 
Sebring, Drennen and Spooner, who com: 
pose the squad who are blazing the way in 
a Cleveland for the Miami-Jacksonville en- 
durance test. The first day, last Thurs- 
day, the party reached St. Augustine from 
Jacksonville, 37.4 miles, placing forty-three 
signs after twice losing their way. The 
second day’s journey was to Ormond, 50.2 
miles, the most exciting experience being 
a forest conflagration, which compelled the 
pathfinders to take big chances getting 
through the woods to safety. 
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BALK ON TRAFFIC RULE’ 





Detroit Motorists Score Point 
Against Police Who Would Bar 
Them From Busy Streets 





Detroit, Mich., Jan. 25—The new traffic 
regulation of the Detroit police de- 
partment, barring all vehicles but 
street cars off the streets in the central 
portion of the city between the hours of 5 
and 6 p. m., was badly fractured during the 
past week by acouple of motorists who, to 
make test cases, tried formally to run the 
police blockade. They were stopped, their 
numbers taken and warrants were sworn 
out for the drivers, alleging reckless driv- 
ing, there being no legal prohibition to sus- 
tain the police in their policy. In court 
the motorists were discharged by Judge 
Connolly, who, in his decision, laid down 
the principle that the duty of the police 
is to regulate, not to enact, the laws. Police 
Commissioner Smith continues his effort to 
secure the passage through the council of 
an ordinance which will justify his rule, 
however. The measure meets strong oppo- 
sition from horsemen and motorists com- 
bined, as well as the merchants along the 
central avenues of the city. 


Bison Case Will Be Appealed 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25—Assistant 
City Attorngy William S. Rann, of 
Buffalo, has obtained from the ap- 
pellate division of the supreme court an 
order allowing him to appeal to the court 
of appeals in the suit brought by the city 
of Buffalo, N. Y., to test the validity of 
the ordinance passed a few months ago, 
placing a $5 tax on motor cars. Mr. Rann 
is now working on the appeal papers and 
expects to be ready to present the case at 
an early date. He has hopes the court of 
appeals will reverse the decision of the 
municipal court and that of the appellate 
division and that the tax, which would 
bring about $12,000 annually into the city 
treasury, will be allowed to stand. 


Will Use Bail Bonds 


New York, Jan. 26—The Long Island 
Automobile Club governors are soon to ar- 
range for the use of bail bonds by mem- 
bers when they are arrested for alleged 
violations of the speed laws. The plan is 
to purchase three bonds from a surety 
company and keep them on hand, the mem- 
bers being charged for their use. Several 
novel competitions have been outlined for 
the coming season by the club’s contest 
committee, which is composed of A. R. 
Pardington, chairman; C. G. Arnold and 
F. D. Bandell. Charies Thaddeus Terry 
will address the club on Wednesday on 
the federal motor bill. 


Ohio’s Legal Wants 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 27—The Ohio State 
Automobile Association, which is com- 


posed of a number of the clubs in Ohio, has 
been instrumental in the introduction of a 


o 


“Ormond meet. 
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measure before the state legislature, which 
is now in session, to place the matter of 
registration, identification and regulation 
of motor vehicles in the hands of the state, 
the work to be done through the depart- 
ment of state. No speed limit jn miles 
per hour is provided in the proposed law, 
but it provides that the speed of a motor 
vehicle ‘‘shall not be greater than is rea- 
sonable or proper, having regard to width, 
traffic and use of the highway and the gen- 
eral and usual rules of the road; or so as 
to endanger property or the life or limb 
of any person.’’ 


ORMOND ENTRIES COME SLOWLY 

New York, Jan. 28—The contest com- 
mittee of the Automobile Club of America 
has not had as prompt a reply as it hoped 
for to the circular letter sent to manufac- 
turers and others asking as to their inten- 
tion in the matter of making entries to the 
The first entry came today. 
It was made by W. Gould Brokaw, who 
nominated the well-known Walter Christie 
racer for the Automobile Club of America 
cup, the Minneapolis trophy and whatever 
of the sprint races might be run. There 
will be no race for the Dewar mile trophy, 
its trustees having refused to consent to 
any preliminary qualifying tests. An- 
other positive entry is the Fiat cyclone 
and the nomination of the new Renault 
racer also is assured. In the matter of 
transportation Secretary Butler has not 
been idle, having secured, through the 
Savannah steamship line and the Atlantic 
Coast line a carload rate of $1.27 per hun- 
dred for carrying motor cars to Ormond by 
sea and land. The contest committee has 
changed the conditions of the amateur in- 
vitation race by removing the restriction 
of requiring entrants to own their cars, 
thus permitting the borrowing of racers 
for the events. A special mile race will 
probably be substituted for the Dewar 
trophy contest. 


NEW YORK-PARIS CARS SHIPPED 

Chicago, Jan. 29—Cable advices from 
Europe show the foreigners take the pro- 
posed New York-Paris test seriously, four 
of the cars—a de Dion, Motobloc, Sizare- 
Naudin and a Zust—leaving Paris yester- 
day for Havre, from which point they will 
be shipped to New York. The cars were 
driven through the streets of Paris decked 
with flags and aroused great excitement. 
St. Chaffray, Pons and Godard will drive 
the French cars and Scafoglio the Italian. 
A German car, the Porthos, was shipped 
from Berlin Sunday, leaving in charge of 
Lieutenant Koeppen. Local officials of the 
Standard Oil Co. announce today they have 
bought out Zeroine, a non-freezing oil de- 
signed for use in the radiator and which 
they say will not freeze down to 30 degrees 
below zero. This was prepared especially 
for this test and when the run passes 
through Chicago each driver will be pre- 
sented with a 10-gallon can of the fluid 
with the compliments of the company. 
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NINE IN GRAND PRIX 
France, Germany and Italy Al- 


ready Represented — Voitur- 
ette Race Precedes Classic 








Paris, Jan. 18—The first nine entries for 
the grand prix are those of three Germain, 
three Benz and three Fiat cars. This rep- 
resents France, Germany and Italy. The 
Italian team will be that of 1907—Lancia, 
Nazzaro and Wagner. The Benz people 
have secured Hemery, Hanriot and Earl, the 
last named the winner of last year’s Herko- 
mer tour. It has been decided there will 
be no eliminating races for the grand prix, 
not even if there are more entries than 
reckoned on by the organization commit- 
tee. If necessary, the third car of those 
entering three will be scratched and this 
will be sufficient to eliminate about a third 
of the racers. It is by no means certain 
now that Dieppe will be the racing ground 
this year. The people in that district want 
a 2-day race, in order to keep people on 
the spot at least 3 days, and only on this 
condition offer a $20,000 bonus. 

In order to make competition all the 
keener, there will be a grand prix for 
voiturettes, raced over the same circuit 
the day before the big racing monsters are 
loosed. This is a new departure and the 
main lines of the rules have already been 
made public. They are as follows: The 
distance to be covered will be about 250 
miles and the minimum weight of the cars 
will be 1,320 pounds complete, without 
drivers. The maximum bores allowed are 
100 millimeters for one-cylinder, 78 milli- 
meters for two-cylinder, 68 millimeters for 
three-cylinder and 62 millimeters for four- 
cylinder cars. Two seats must be occupied. 
Removable rims are forbidden. 

The first voiturettes entered are three 
Italian cars, the Isotta-Fraschini, to be 
driven by Trucco, Minoia and Giovanzani. 

Complete rules for the 1908 grand 
prix are out, the sporting commis- 
sion, which has the race in charge, an- 
nouncing that the event is open to cars 
fitted with engines not exceeding the fol- 
lowing dimensions in bore: One-cylinder 
engine, 130 millimeters; two-cylinder, 219; 
three-cylinder, 179; four-cylinder, 155; six- 
cylinder, 127; eight-cylinder, 110. The 
weight of each car is limited to 1,100 
kilos, without gasoline, tools, water or 
spare parts, although lubricating oil must 
be included. The entry fee is graded, 
$1,000 being charged for the first car, $800 
for the second and $600 for the third. In 
addition a fee of $200 is charged for each 
tire and gasoline station. After June 1 
this fee will be doubled. Each concern 
may enter three cars and in the case of 
makers building under license, as with the 
Rochet-Schneider and the Berliet, the two 
together may enter three machines. Only 
the driver and mechanic can. make repairs 
and detachable rims will be allowed. A 
change of wheels, however, will not be per- 


MOTOR AGE 


missible. Oil, gas and tires may be taken 
on only at two places on the course. All 
cars must have reverse gears and the ex- 
haust must be horizontal. In case of 
fraud by a contestant, the car, driver, me- 
chanic and manufacturer will be disquali- 
fied and fined’$2,000. Any car voluntarily 
going off the course will be disqualified. 
Drivers and mechanics may be changed at 
the ends of the circuit and in the presence 
of the commission. Drivers and mechanics 
thus substituted must be named in ad- 
vance. The start will be according to lot, 
but it has not yet been determined how 
much time there will be betwen the cars. 
The commission has the right to stop the 
race at any time and protests can be made 
within 1 hour after the finish, when accom- 
panied by $100. The colors selected for 
the different countries are as follows: Ger- 
many, white; United States, white and 
red; England, green; Belgium, yellow; 
France, blue; Switzerland, yellow and red; 
Italy, red. 


NEW MAKERS AT MOLINE 


Moline, Ill., Jan. 25—The Midland Motor 
Co. is the name of a new organization 
which has purchased the land and plant of 
the defunct Deere-Clark Motor Car Co., of 
this city. It is incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois with $100,000 capital, paid 
up in cash. It is a close corporation of six 
representative business men of Rock 
Island and Moline. The new company 
starts in with an organization of thorough- 
ly experienced motor car men, and states 
it has plenty of capital. The factory is 
now running full force, engaged in getting 
ready for market the stock of cars and 
material taken over from the old Deere- 
Clark company, and at the same time de- 
veloping a new line of cars, which will be 
ready in March and which is to consist 


of a popular-priced four-cylinder touring 


car with a roadster of the same chassis, 
such small changes being made in the way 
of different angle of steering column and 
location of shifting lever as may be neces- 
sary. The price has not been settled. 


NEW YORK REGISTRATIONS 


New York, Jan. 25—Registrations of 
ears at Albany reached a grand total yes- 
terday of 50,000. R. G. Howell, of New 
York, registered a Northern as No. 49,999; 
the Lozier Motor Car Co. a Lozier as No. 
50,000, and E. P. MeMurtry, of New York, 
a B. L. M. as No. 50,001. A local dealer 
has made a count of registrations at Al- 
bany from November 4 to January 18. 
The figures are interesting as showing the 
business that has been done in this state 
by leading makers and importers during 
panic times and the subsequent normally 
dull winter selling season. The leading 
registrations were: Packard, 82; Ford, 
68; Renault, 64; Maxwell, 51; Cadillac, 
43; Pierce, 36; Oldsmobile, 35; Pope, 34; 
Locomobile, 33; Franklin, 32; Buick, 28; 
Peerless, 28; Autocar, 26; Thomas, 23; 
Rainier, 23; Stevens-Duryea, 19. 


WITS AT A. C. A. DINNER 





Senator Depew and French Am- 
bassador Guests of Honor— 
Both Speak on Motoring 





New York, Jan. 26—The Automobile 
Club of America gave its ninth annual 
banquet last night, and it was the first an- 
nual dinner to be given in the new club- 
house. The great assembly room proved 
an ideal banquet hall. Forty-three tables, 
each seating eight, were filled. Besides 
there were fifteen seated at the table of 
honor on the raised platform. 

Prominent among the rostrum banquet- 
ers was M. Jusseraud, the French ambas- 
sador, who was the guest of honor; Sen- 
ator Chauncey M. Depew, Jotham P. Allds, 
Augustus Thomas, Job E. Hedges, former 
presidents Dave H. Morris and Albert R. 
Shattuck and Colonel John Jacob Astor. 
Among the noteworthy men in the sport 
in attendance were: Jefferson DeMont 
Thompson, chairman of the racing board; 
A. R. Pardington, manager of the Long 
Island Parkway Co.; Frank G. Webb, of 
the racing board; Robert Lee Morrell, for- 
mer racing board chairman, and F. H. El- 
liott, secretary of the A. A. A. 

The industry was notably well repre- 
sented, the tradesmen in attendance in- 
cluding E. T. Birdsall, Emerson Brooks, 
Walter Christie, James Couzens, S. T. Da- 
vis, Jr., Frank Eveland, Peter Fogarty, 
Henry Ford, E. B. Gallaher, R. A. Green, 
E. R. Hollander, W. D. Hurlbert, C. H. 
Hyde, C. R. Mabley, Charles E. Miller, 
Percy Owen, O. A. Parker, E. 8S. Partridge, 
A. J. Picard, Gaston Plantiff, J. T. Plum- 
mer, A. L. Liker, C. R. Teaboldt, S. D. 
Walden, Walter C. White and Windsor T. 
White. 

After congratulating the club in its 
progress, President Colgate Holt, who pre- 
sided, introduced the French ambassador 
as representing this long-seated friendship 
of the two republics and a visitor from 
the birthplace of the motor car. All stood 
and cheered while the band played the 
‘*Marseillaise.’? M. Jusseraud compli- 
mented the club on its magnificent house 
and said the French decorations of the 
banquet hall made him feel as if he were 
home. He said the last dream of mankind 
had been completed by the coming of the 
motor car. He outlined the history of its 
invention, telling how in 1765-1770 Cugnot 
had built a car that traveled 3 miles in 
an hour, and which still is in existence. 

Senator Depew was in rare good form. 
It was his first speech at a motor ban- 
quet. He declared speed to be the keynote 
of human progress, instancing the shorten- 
ing of the time between Europe and Amer- 
ica, and the communication between the 
two continents by wireless telegraphy. 
Speed is the philosophy of life; for it 
economizes time. He said the motor car 
had brought France and the United States 
closer together than any event since La- 














fayette joined the American army under 
Washington. He told how he, General 
Miles and Colonel Astor 11 years ago had 
stood around all day at Ardsley waiting 
for John Brisben Walker’s racing cars to 
arrive from New York. It was 5 o’clock 
in- the afternoon before the first one 
showed up and 9 o’clock at night before it 
got back to New York. The senator was 
well provided with motor car production 
and highway statistics. In 1900 there 
were but 3,700 motor cars in this country. 
In 1907 there were 150,000, valued at $270,- 
000,000, a greater sum than the assessed 
valuation of the state of Florida, Oregon 
and Nevada, with the territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona added. There were 
built last year 40,000 cars of a total value 
of $80,000,000. Last year there was paid 
to motor car factory employes alone 
$6,180,000 in wages. The industry sup- 
ports directly or indirectly 3,000,000 me- 
chanics, There were 74,000 miles of high- 
way in New York, only. 2,000 of which 
were improved. 

The three subsequent speakers confined 
themselves to joshing the motorists gen- 
erally, and Depew, Colgate and Shattuck 
particularly. They were rewarded by con- 
tinuous outbursts of laughter. Augustus 
Thomas, the playwright, told how a horn 
hidden in a barrel did for a stage motor 
car, and offered to mention a motor by 
name in his next play if there was a 
chance for a maker to send around one, as 
the wine importers used to send cases of 
champagne when the brand on the bottle 
was displayed on the stage. 

Joe E. Hedges and Patrick Francis Mur- 
phy handed out a characteristic line of 
talk that brought the speechmaking and 
the banquet to a hilariously happy close 
just before midnight. 


FIGHT FOR ENGLISH CONTROL 


London, Jan. 18—The chief topic of in- 
terest here at present is the struggle for 
supremacy between the Royal Automobile 
Club and the Motor Union. Both bodies 
have issued manifestoes to the provincial 
clubs on whose support they depend. So 
far the Motor Union has got the best of 
matters, fifteen provincial clubs with a 
total joint membership of nearly 2,000 
having expressed their decision of affiliat- 
ing with that body. The R. A. C. has, as 
yet, only succeeded in securing five clubs, 
with a membership of 1,200, to fall in 
with its scheme of association. How the 
dispute will end is difficult to say and the 
only solution would appear to be the rival 
bodies to come to some agreement by 
which they can work together instead of 
against each other. One of the most amus- 
ing features of the contest is that both 
the M. U. and R. A. C. use the same jour- 
nal—the Royal Automobile Club Journal 
and Motor Union Gazette—for expression 
of their respective opinions. On one page 
the claims of the former are upheld and 
on the next those of the latter. All Eng- 
land is interested in the fight for control. 


MOTOR AGE 
PEG THE FIRST ROUTE 


Chicagoans Start Their Signboard 
Campaign by Marking Course 
Through Indiana 





Chicago, Jan. 26—An idea may be had 
of the thorough manner in which the Chi- 
cago Motor Club is carrying on its sign- 
board campaign from the initial trip of 
the scouts today, five of them going out 
over the Chicago-South Bend route in a 
Pierce-Arrow, which was driven by Chair- 
man Joseph Lawrence himself. This course 
probably is the most important one run- 
ning out of Chicago; in fact it is the 
same as three courses, for by it one may go 
to Crown Point, to Valparaiso or Michigan 
City, as well as South Bend. Therefore, 
it is the one selected for the first marking. 

Despite the fact that it snowed last 
night, five of the committeemen were on 
hand for the start from the Chicago post- 
office this morning and well bundled up 
and with the necessary paraphernalia in 
the tonneau they chased south over the 
well-known route which was used in the 
600-mile reliability. The committee pro- 
posed to mark every confusing turn, every 
railroad crossing, every danger spot and 
make the trail so broad that even inmates 
of the Home for Feeble Minded might 
hold a club run over it without getting 
lost. *To do this the’ scouts proposed put- 
ting up the signs about a mile apart, to- 
day’s trip being for the purpose of secur- 
ing the mileage and placing stakes in the 
ground to designate where each sign 
should go. This latter task was by no 
means an easy one, for the roads today 
were frozen hard and it took a 12-pound 
hammer and plenty of muscle to drive the 
pegs. In connection with this work, it is 
cited that once Walter Githens tried for 5 
minutes to drive a wooden peg into a brick 
pavement which was covered with snow. 

The first stake was driven at Vincennes 
road and One Hundred and Third street, 
about 12 miles out, and from that point on 
progress was slow because of the many 
stops to drive the pegs. It figured about 
one a mile and the committee was most 
careful to locate the danger points where 
caution signals will be erected. In two or 
three instances where long stretches of 
straight road were encountered the cross 
roads were not marked, it being obvious 
they were not part of the course. 

It was getting well along in the after- 
noon when Michigan City hove in sight 
and it was when within a couple of miles 
of that town that the committeemen be- 
came convinced the gasoline supply was 
about giving out. A mile further on they 
were sure of it and immediately there was 
an auxiliary seout for fresh fuel. Harold 
Voree discovered about a pint of kerosene 
at a nearby chicken farm, but his brilliant 
idea of utilizing this failed in conception 
because of the fact the motor had become 
stone cold while he was finding it. Then 
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the gasoline scouts began to report and 
from three different sources the fuel came, 
relieving the committeemen of the dreaded 
walk of 3 miles to town. Fueled up, they 
started again, Lawrence vowing vengeance 
on the mechanic who had neglected to look 
at the gasoline supply before starting. 

At Michigan City the scouts became con- 
vinced it would be felly to try to go on to 
South Bend, which is some 30 miles farther 
on, so they postponed that part of the work 
until next Sunday, when the Valparaiso 
circuit will be taken in. The day’s work 
resulted in the pegging of seventy-six 
stakes and the odometer showed it to be 
75.4 miles from the Chicago postoffice to 
Michigan City. 


AFTER MOTORING BRUTES 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 27—One of the cow- 
ardly actions on the part of a motorist was 
reported from Milton, one of the suburbs 
here, Saturday for the first time and as a 


‘result the Bay State A. A. held a special 


meeting and offers a reward of $50.for the 
arrest and conviction of the driver. A 
touring car was passing through the town 
with a party of four men in it. Walking 
along one of the roads was a little 6-year- 
old child, Catherine Lennon, with. her 
brother, aged 8. The road. was narrow and 
the car swerved, running over the little 
girl. As she tried to get up she screamed 
with pain and fright. The car stopped and 
one of the men said, ‘‘Let’s not wait, 
we’ll be sued if we do.’’ Then the cow- 
ards tried to get the brother to take his 
sister home in his arms, but she was too 
heavy and the distance too far. So one 
of the men grabbed the child and jumped 
into the car, telling the brother to get in, 
too. As they neared the home the boy 
was ordered out and the sister placed in 
his arms and as one of the men said 
‘¢choo-choo’’ the car raced away without 
trying to learn how badly the child was 
injured. When a physician was sum- 
moned he found the little girl’s leg broken 
in two places and her thigh fractured, so 
she was sent to a hospital in Boston. It is 
feared she cannot recover. 


MUD LARK OUT AGAIN 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 26—Ralph Owen in 
a 40-horsepower Oldsmobile arrived here 
tonight on a pathfinding trip from New 
York to New Orleans in winter. The ob- 
ject of the trip is to gather data relative 
to the roads between New York and the 
metropolis of the gulf, and to study the 
political situation, and it is expected that 
the Oldsmobile Owen is driving will be 
used as the official car at the Mardi Gras 
celebration in New Orleans beginning the 
end of February. At Cleveland F. L. 
Smith will join the party. Accompanying 
Owen on the first leg were Harold Ransom, 
of the General Electric Co.; Edward Cole- 
man, of Toledo, and George Davidson, of 
New York. At Syracuse, the second day’s 


trip, Mr. Ransom will leave the car, being 


replaced by Angus Smith, of the Olds 
Motor Works, who goes all the way. 
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SPRAY THE SELLING SYSTEM 

. HOSE in the motor car busi- 
‘ness have been struck by a 
sort of dry blight. In in- 


- A tenn invaded, the advertising 
man has caught it, the sales manager is 
affected—likewise every branch manager 
and most of the agents in the smaller 
towns. Spray your selling system with 
more publicity. Kill the germs of ‘‘ Noth- 
ing Doing.’’ Every live, wide-awake, ag- 
gressive motor car manufacturer will do 
so during the next few months. Not only 
one limb or one tree here and there, but 
the whole selling orchard needs it. Make 
a solution of powdered optimism, spirits of 
ginger and liquid hustle in equal parts; see 
that every man is covered thoroughly—not 
only once, but continuously for several 
months to come, 

Few orchards bear regularly year after 
year; the motor car orchard has yielded 
a rich crop without interruption for a num- 
ber of years. After a rest of one season 
the next harvest is always a bumper. 
We’ve had our rest. But for a good yield 
this year every germ of the past poor crop 
must be killed by the publicity process 
from the manufacturing head. The idea 
that the best days of the motor car are 
past is all wrong. There has only been 
a season’s rest. The motor car has had 
too great an influence on the man of the 
times. It has made a stronger, healthier, 
quicker, more active class. The average 
man lives in an oblong circuit. His home 
is at one end and his business at the 
other. He rarely gets far from the beaten 
path or the trolley car. 

Give him a motor car and his lungs be- 
come filled with pure air. He rides on 
many streets. He dictates better and 
more enthusiastic letters. He transacts 
business in one section of the city at a 
certain hour and 30 minutes later keeps an 
appointment in another section. His abil- 
ity is doubled because he is more healthy— 
therefore he has more time for recreation. 
Can such an influence ever pass from an 
enterprising nation? 

Others are riding in motor cars, too; 
the streets of a city are cleaner. A man 
owns a home in the suburbs because he 
and his family can easily, quickly and 
without inconvenience reach any part of 
the city in the car. Weekly the family 
makes a trip in the country and everybody 
is happier. What would that man give be- 
fore he would go back to the old life? 
Bad roads are made good; wet spots are 
dried; steep grades are cut down. The 
farmer catches the idea and he plants trees 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








OTOR AGE has been purchased 

by the Class Journal Co., 
owner of the Automobile, published 
in New York city, thus signifying 
unhesitating confidence by this com- 
pany in the future of the great in- 
dustry in the interest of which these 
papers are produced. The combina- 
tion of facilities will strengthen both 
publications in a most substantial 
manner, and these two weeklies—one 
in the west and the other in the 
east—will more efficiently reflect and 
aid the progress of motoring and al- 
lied interests. 




















along the road. Yes, he has even gotten 
the smell of gasoline and is buying him- 
self—and his life is widening. Is it pos- 
sible to stop him now? 

The rural grocer owns his car. Over 
the telephone comes the orders and at 9 
o’clock the morning delivery begins. On 
Sunday the body of the car is set off, the 
tonneau set on, and off to church spins the 
family. Uncle Sam’s mail is left at the 
door on the farm, the injured are more 
quickly taken to the hospital, the fire de- 
partments make better time, the gigantic 
loads of merchandise are carried with dis- 
patch—all through the means of the motor 
car of the present. 

Could such a business pass from the 
American peoplef Not as yet. Nor will 
it. Men will have cars. They will have 
them in 1908. The man who thinks they 
will not have them will only be the man 
who will not sell them. To delay means 
the loss of sales. To realize that the sea- 
son of rest is over and get busy is to pros- 
per. True, fads and frills will not be so 
plentiful, but practical, reliable, every-day 
cars and luxurious town equipments will be 
purchased this spring by hundreds who 
have ‘‘ just waited.’’ 

But the manufacturer who doesn’t get 
the ‘‘Nothing Doing’’ germ out of him- 
self, his factory, his agents and his public 
will soon realize to his sorrow that there 
is ‘‘Something Doing’’ and his little 
orchard will be bare while over the fence 
they are picking fruit. 
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issih: NOT PRIVILEGES 
OTORISTS and motoring or- 
ganizations often’ overlook 
opportunities to secure bene- 
fits that might be easily ob- 
tained. It is not an easy 
teak ye convince the authorities that this 
or that legislation would have a beneficial 
effect on motorists and on the community 
and consequently the law mills grind 
slowly on this kind of legislation. 

While it may be difficult to secure the 
passage of what motorists deem reasonable 
legislation as effecting their rights or 
their interests, there ought to be little 
difficulty in disposing of such legislation 
as naturally conflicts with the absolute 
rights of any citizen; the chief stumbling 
block seems to lie almost wholly in the 
lack of effort on the part of those most 
directly interested. 

Hardly is there a state wherein legisla- 
tion has been passed and enforced which 
has no place on the statute books, either 
because of the fact that it is class legisla- 
tion, is unreasonable or takes away a 
man’s constitutional rights. Attention is 
called to a decision rendered some years 
ago by the Illinois supreme court in a 
case the principles of which are involved 
in every instance wherein motorists are 
compelled to walk up to some state or 
city official and pay for the privilege 
of using the highways, wherein the con- 
stitution clearly gives him the right 
to use them. 

No man owns the highways, no munici- 
pality owns them—they belong to the peo- 
ple and are for the use of the people in 
any manner the people care to use them so 
long as this use does not take away an- 
other man’s rights and so long as this use 
does not become a public nuisance. This 
is what the Illinois supreme court says— 
and it only backs up what has always been 
contended, that class legislation has no 
place in free America and that the high- 
ways are for the use of all people, with- 
out reserve and without it being necessary 
to pay for the privilege of so using them. 

State license laws, special permits to use 
the highways in the form of wheel taxes 
and similar legislation would never have 
seen the light of day had;some of the 
earlier cases been carried to the supreme 
court of the United States or even to some 
of the state supreme courts. The fact 
that motorists have submitted to these 
impositions for a number of years does 
not deprive them of their rights today; 
they stil! have the right to use the high- 
ways and do not have to pay for the privi- 
lege of using them. 























OTWITHSTANDING winter weather, 
the work of laying out routes in and 
about Chicago upon which guide posts are 
to be erected has begun, indicating that 
the Chicago Motor Club, which has under- 
taken the duty, is in earnest and intends 
‘*doing something,’’ which is the club’s 
motto. When a half-dozen members will 
drive over a couple of hundred miles on a 
Sunday for the purpose of making a pre- 
liminary survey it indicates not only great 
courage but that the members have not only 
the interest of their organization but that 
of motoring at heart. It takes enthusiasm 
to crawl out of bed at 5 o’clock Sunday 
morning, drive 200 miles, make measure- 
ments and plant stakes—all for the love of 
the game. These are the same young men 
that Senator Morgan says are putting the 
manufacturers of motor cars out of busi- 
ness by their work. 
a - 
APITAL is not afraid of the motor 
car industry; it begins to see some- 
thing more substantial in it than was sup- 
posed a year or so ago. There has been a 
better feeling all along the line since the 
beginning of the new year—business has 
improved, sales have been made, factories 
have set their wheels in motion, banks 
have loaned money, and, best of all, some 
people have seen enough future in the 
industry to venture big cash investments, 
which are the best indications of the prob- 
able stability of the business. After care- 
fully canvassing the trade situation and 
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Great interest is being shown in stock 
chassis races at Savannah, Ga. although 
but three entries are in; work on repairing 
course to start soon; transportation rates 
secured; probable change in rules. 

Annual banquet of Automobile Club of 
America attracts brilliant array of speak- 
ers, French ambassador and Senator Depew 
being among them. 

Twenty-four entries in sight for West- 
chester race, with chances of getting 
twenty-eight; lists to close Saturday; de- 
scription of course. 

Five of the foreign cars that will take 
part in the New York-Paris endurance test 
have been shipped to United States. 

Interesting fight for control of motoring 
in Great Britain going on between Royal 
Automobile Club and Motor Union. 

Nine entries already received for grand 
prix; voiturette race to precede big event; 
rules for both races published. 

Franklin car makes record run from 
Grand Rapids to Detroit and return under 
most unfavorable conditions. 

Chicago Motor Club starts its signboard 
e — by pegging route to Michigan 

Ralph Owen and the Oldsmobile Mudlark 
starts from New York to New Orleans. 





the probable future a group of capitalists 
in Moline, Ill., had no hesitancy in invest- 
ing a cold hundred thousand dollars in cash 
with which to start a new motor car man- 
ufacturing concern. In the face of the 
financial flurry and the reports of stagna- 
tion it must be said of these men that 
they have looked over the field and know 
what they are doing—or they are very 
brave business men. 
inicaalipitlaata 

ECENT Massachusetts motorists ought 

to leave nothing undone to discover 
the identity of the people in a car which 


ran down and severely injured a little girl © 


at Milton and then commanded her little 
brother to carry her limp form home while 
the perpetrators made good their escape. 
This ought to be done if for no other rea- 
son than to show the world that such 
brutes do not belong to the class of de- 
cent motorists. Every club, every trade 
organization and every individual motor- 
ist should take up the trail and land these 
people behind the bars. Motoring will not 
recover grace with the residents of Milton 
for a long time to come simply because of 
this cowardly act. Motoring in general 
will receive a black eye unless the perpe- 
trators of this deed are caught and _prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law. 
Motorists must act in this case for their 
own sake; unless they show the world and 
the authorities they do not countenance 
such acts, they need not be surprised to see 
most stringent motoring regulations in 
Massachuscits and other eastern states. 
a 
MERICA will not have the interest in 
the 1908 grand prix that it might 
have were there some possibility that an 
American car would be in the entry list. 
By the time the Savannah and Westchester 
road events and the Ormond beach races 
have been concluded, and with the pros- 
pect that there will be a 1908 Vanderbilt 
cup race, to say nothing of the Glidden 
tour and innumerable other contests, this 
country will have seen enough of contests 
to warrant its apathy regarding the grand 
prix or other foreign events. 
ontsialhibain 

MPORTERS in this country have rea- 

son to congratulate themselves over the 
fact that their show came out ahead of the 
game in the matter of finances. But they 
should not be too hopeful over the future 
of the importing business because of the 
little success that came to the show—the 
road of the importer of motor cars is not 
to be the easy path it has been for the 
past few years, and all because of the very 
excellent cars this country is putting be- 
fore the people at reasonable prices. 


HEN the New York-Paris. race was 
first proposed it appeared | to be 
something of a joke—few believed any- 
body would start, much less finish. There 
is now no doubt that it is assuming larger 
proportions than could have been imagined 
even a few weeks ago; it begins to take 
on the appearance of a real contest; its 
entry list may be more than astonishing 
before the start is made on February 15. 
There are skeptics always—there are peo- 
ple today who doubt the ability of any car 
to finish. It will prove a terrible journey 
and doubtless the drivers and observers 
will have undergone sonie frightful hard- 
ships, but more than one car will go 
through even if it takes a year, and it will 
be another demonstration of the utility of 
the modern motor ear. 
——@=——— 
AVANNAH means business—it is work- 
ing with might and main to make its 
first road race such a successful affair as 
to attract the attention of the country and 
incidentally boom motoring in the south. 
It has a live committee, which has begun 
the work of preparing the roads—oiling, 
straightening, fencing, smoothening; it has 
arranged for policing the course by the 
state militia; it is carrying on an effective 
publicity campaign; it is, in a word, get- 
ting there. Somebody will have to take 
back the statement that the south is slow 
and perhaps somebody from the north will 
learn something about running road races 
from the south, too. 





Kansas City Show—Annual show of Kan- 
sas City Automobile Dealers’ Association 
in Convention hall, Kansas City, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 3-10. 

Cleveland Show—Sixth annual exhibition 
of Cleveland Automobile Dealers’ Co. in Cen- 
tral armory, Cleveland, O., February 17-22. 


Florida Run—Jacksonville-Miami test, 
February 18-22, inclusive. 

Bay State Reliability—Endurance Test of 
Bay State A. A. over Boston-Providence- 
Worcester route, February 22. 

Coast Hill-Climb—Pasadena-Altadena hill- 
climb of Automobile Dealers’ Association of 
Southern California, February 22. 

Denver Show—Three-day show in Denver, 
April 6, 7 and 8; G. A. Wahlgreen. 

Canadian Shows—National motor car and 
sportsmen’s exhibition in Toronto, March 
21-28; third annual show in Montreal, April 
4-11. R. M. Jaffray, Toronto. 

Targa Florio—Third annual Sicilian road 
race, May 10. 

Chicago Hill- ape gm * sae Club’s 
third annual hill-climb, May 1 

Grand Prix—Third annual pons grand 
prix, first fortnight in July. 

Chicago Economy Test—Third annual econ- 
omy test of Chicago Motor Club, August 14. 
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BRIARCLIFF CUP RACE INTERESTS THE EAST 


EW YORK, Jan. 28—Entries to the 

Briarcliff trophy stock chassis race in 
Westchester county close Saturday, and it 
is the belief of Secretary Moore that there 
will be enough entries to insure a race. 
The time for entering was supposed 
to close January 15, but this was 
extended 2 weeks because at that time 
there were only nineteen cars nominated. 
Of late there has been increased enthu- 
siasm over this race, especially in view 
of the fact it will be part of the stock car 
chassis circuit, which includes Ormond 
and Savannah. The eastern affair un- 
doubtedly will attract a brilliant field of 
ears, while the driving talent will equal 
that of a Vanderbilt cup race. Barney 
Oldfield is one of those carded to handle a 
wheel and it will be the first attempt of 
the champion track racer to demonstrate 
his skill in a road race. He will be in 
Harlan W. Whipple’s Stearns, 
a 30-horsepower car, which 
has been entered by the ex- 
president of the American 
Automobile Association. It is 
one of three Stearns cars in, 
the other two having for driv- 
ers Guy Vaughan and Frank 
Leland. Joe Tracy will be in 
the race, this time in a Sim- 
plex. Tracy already has been 
over the course and is delight- 
ed with it. Two Loziers have 
been named and the drivers 
will be Harry Michener and 
Ralph Mulford. They will 
handle the new shaft-drive 
model which the Lozier people 
are building and which has 
been named the Briarcliff in 
honor of the race. In general 
this model will be identical 
with the shaft-driven Lozier 
touring cars, but with modifi- 
cations necessary for road racing. The 
company will make ten of these in order 
to comply with the rules of the race. Two 


of the three Isotta-Fraschini cars will be | 


driven by John Tyson and Al Poole, while 
George Robertson will be seen in a Pan- 
hard. Bernin will drive a Renault and 
Cedrino a Fiat. In addition there are a 
Hol-Tan, two Studebakers, a Garford, an 
Allan-Kingston, a Belden and another Fiat 
and Renault. In addition reservations 
have been made for an Itala, Matheson 
and a Maja, which makes twenty-four sure, 
with possibilities of twenty-eight. 

Already several of the interested parties 
have been over the course and Joe Tracy 
has picked out his camp. C. F. Redden, 
manager of the Studebaker business here, 
is one of those to examine the course and 
he is well pleased with the prospects. Red- 
den drove from New York city to East 
View, a small town on the Saw Mill river 
road and a part of the chosen course. 
‘*From East View,’’ he said after the trip, 

‘*T drove through Briarcliff to Kitchawan 











and Pine Bridge and found the roads in 
excellent condition for this time of year. 
From Pine Bridge to Mount Kisco the 
roads were poor, but this seemed to be due 
largely to the season. During the spring, 
and after the roads are settled, these are 
good country roads. The roads are excep- 
tionally fine from Mount Kisco through Ar- 
munk and past the long Kensico lake to 
Valhalla. In fact, it seems to me that 
with careful driving this course should 
make almost as fast time as on the 
Vanderbilt circuit, the only drawback 
being a few bad turns. From Val- 
halla back to East View the course 





Map SHOWING THE WESTCHESTER COURSE 


leads over a road, which, although 
good as American country roads go, is act- 
ually hilly and will test not only the en- 
durance of the case, but the ability of 
their drivers. In fact, I consider the course 
as at present laid out to be far more sporty 
than the Vanderbilt circuit of 1905 and 
1906. It is a route that is well calculated 
to test the skill of the drivers no less than 
the running qualities and speed of the cars. 
I understand that this route is subject to 
possible change, but how far this would 
affect its character I do not know. There 
are a number of cross and interesting 
roads which without an efficient policing 
system, would make fast driving almost 
impossible. In fact, upon the proper po- 
licing depends the success of the race. 

‘*Contrary to the general impression, the 
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course is wide enough for two racing cars 
to pass with speed. I believe, after going 
over the course carefully, that a car from 
30 to 40 horsepower will have an equal 
chance with some of the largest racing 
cars. I believe that in a 300-mile race of 
this kind, absolute reliability rather than 
excessive speed will win the race.’’ 

The race itself will be run off April 24, 
but permission has been secured from the 
various town boards to use the course for 
4 weeks previous to the event from day- 
light until 7 o’clock in the morning. Dur- 
ing these hours the speed limit will be sus- 
pended. Just how fast the course is would 
be hard to say, the estimates covering a 
wide range. Wise ones place the maximum 
as high as 65 miles an hour, while the 
general consensus of opinion seems to be 
that the average for the race will be 
around 35 miles an hour because of the nu- 
merous turns and sharp curves. 
Then, too, there are grades 
which will make even the reck- 
less ones sit up and take notice. 
The course is by no means iso- 
lated, three different railroads 
running there, not to overlook 
the humble trolley which will 
do its share in hauling those 
who do not own motor cars. 

Located in the northern part 
of Westchester county, the 
course has on its north the 
Putnam county line, while to 
the west is the Hudson river. 
South there are White Plains 
and Irvington and east the 
Connecticut boundary line. As 
shown by the report of the 
county engineer, the circuit is 
about 35 miles in length. The 
course is 28 miles from New 
York city and through it runs 
the Harlem division of the New 
York Central, while the main line of that 
road skirts it on the east. On the extreme 
right and crossing the course is the Put- 
nam division of the New York Central. 
The course runs through the townships of 
Neweastle, Mount Pleasant, North Castle, 
Greenburg, Ossining and the village of 
Mount Kisco. In addition there are many 
small hamlets either on the line or adja- 
cent to it that are suitable for headquar- 
ters for the contestants. 

R. L. Morrell, ex-chairman of the A. A. 
A. racing board, is at the head of the com- 
mittee which has the race in charge. He 
has made every arrangement possible to 
properly police the circuit. The grand 
stand will be located on a 3-mile stretch, 
for which the committee has the right of 
way on both sides of the road. Three 
hundred local men with full power to ar- 
rest will be on the spot, in addition to 900 
guards which the committee will send up 
from New York. Flagmen will be placed 
at each of the four railroad crossings to 
signal approaching trains. 
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MAD DASH AFTER MICHIGAN ROAD RECORD 


RAND RAPIDS, MICH., Jan. 27— 
Touring over winter roads even in 
pleasant weather is no pleasure jaunt, but 
when snowdrifts are to be bucked, when 
the car skids through a sea of slippery mud 
in places and when it is shooting at a clip 
of 35 miles an hour under these conditions 
the journeying may be said to be hazard- 
ous, even perilous. Yet just such a trip 
was taken by three Grand Rapids men 
in an effort, which was successful, to beat 
the fastest time previously made for thé 
round trip from here to Detroit. The dis- 
tance from Grand Rapids to Detroit by 
road is 163 miles and the 326 miles of the 
entire trip were covered by actual running 
time in 11 hours 33 minutes, making an 
average in the running time of 28% 
miles per hour. The trip was made by F. 
H. Sanders and William J. Doughty, of 
the Adams & Hart garage, and Harry H. 
Tinkham, representing a local 
newspaper, in a Franklin 
model D 20-horsepower four- 
cylinder 1907 touring car, the 
tonneau of which had been re- 
moved by Sanders and a tem- 
porary rumble seat bolted on. 
The car left Grand Rapids 
at 3:45 a. m. Sanders started 
in at once to clip the previous 
running time, which was 13 
hours 32 minutes, made by W. 
D. Vandecar in a Reo run- 
about. Lowell, 24 miles away, 
was reached in 35 minutes, the 
Franklin slowing down for 
nothing but curves. 

Two miles out of Lowell the 
first mishap occurred. In hur- 
dling a sunken log the two gas 
lamps were torn from their 
fastenings and sent crashing 
to the roadway. It took 10 
minutes to replace them. Port- 
land was reached without further trouble, 
but it required 5 minutes at this place to 
learn the road and 5 minutes more were 
lost when the driver made a wrong turn 
and was forced to retrace about half a 
mile. Just before daylight, after some 
strenuous bucking of soft snowdrifts, the 
car pulled into North Lansing at 6:25 a. 
m., having been 2 hours 40 minutes on the 
road, the actual running time having been 
2 hours 20 minutes. It required 10 min- 
utes to replenish the gasoline tank and to 
inflate a tire. 

The run to Williamston was over one of 
the worst stretches of the road. Time 
and again the car bit into deep drifts. The 
tire chains tossed the wet and heavy snow 
high into the air and the fenders sheered 
into the slushy piles like a flanger plow. 
Except where it was absolutely necessary 
to preserve the car the drivers kept their 
hands from the brakes and +he car was 
Sent with wide-open throttle into the work 
ahead. The speed on the fairly good 
stretches was boosted sometimes as high 











as 50 miles an hour. The strain on the 
tire chains then began to get in its work 
and before Williamston was reached it was 
necessary to stop 10 minutes to repair 
them. At Williamston, Sanders, complete- 
ly exhausted by the strain, gave way to 
Doughty. From Williamston on the road 
improved and speed was possible. 

The car was so far ahead of schedule 
time at Detroit that the party intending 
to meet it had not left the city when the 
rig pulled up at the Detroit News office. 
This point was reached at 9:50 a. m. and 
the newspaper representative, bearing a 
letter from the Evening Press at Grand: 





FRANKLIN THAT MApDEr RECORD RUN IN MICHIGAN 


Rapids to the Detroit News, delivered his 
message and received an answer stating 
the time of arrival. The return trip was 
begun at 10:50 a. m. with Doughty still at 
the wheel. Before many miles had been 
covered the tire chains gave out again, but 
by clipping bits from a nearby barbed wire 
fence Sanders and Doughty were able to 
fasten the chains temporarily. As fully 
half the chains had been broken and lost, 
it required 25 minutes to get them into 
shape to proceed. Then the car went 
shooting on its strenuous trip toward Lan- 
sing, even passing interurban cars at times. 

At Lansing the tire chains were again 
repaired and lubricating oil and gasoline 
were taken on. At 2:35 p. m. the party 
left Lansing for Grand Rapids with the 
worst part of the journey still before them. 








Sanders took the wheel for this stretch 
and, although he had been slightly in- 
jured while repairing a tire blowout, sev- 
eral of his fingers having been severely 
crushed, he insisted upon finishing at the 
wheel. The car had scarcely left Lansing 
before the tire chains again gave out. This 
was just after a steep hill had. been 
climbed through 6 inches of mud. It cost 
5 minutes to remove the chains. The run 
from this point was made without chains. 

The passengers decided to take chances 
on the next hill and received a soaking 
for the decision. The car plunged down 
the further side of the hill at break-neck 
speed only to plunge into a miniature lake 
formed by melted snow in a hollow in the 
road. The bonnet and engine were smoth- 
ered in the water and the three men took 
an involuntary mud bath. Moisture short- 
circuited commutator wires and a stop of 
10 minutes was required to 
dry them. The water also en- 
tered the coil box and another 
stop was made a few minutes 
later to dry one coil and re- 
adjust the vibrator. This also 
cost 10 minutes. 

From this point on the trip 
was one grand splatter of mud 
and continuous skewing and 
skidding. Rushing along at a 
speed of 35 miles an hour the 
car suddenly slewed to the 
side of the road and hit a 
projecting rock. The heroic 
efforts of the man at the 
wheel were successful in pre- 
venting disaster, but the car 
scraped the rock and above 
the purr of the engine and 
the shrill scream of the spokes 
came the hiss of air from a 
punctured tire which had to be 
repaired before proceeding. 

It required a great amount of patience 
and labor to induce the jack to stay under 
the car in the soft mud, but finally this 
operation was successfully completed. The 
casing was removed and a new inner tube 
was putin. This was reinforced with can- 
vas in the absence of any other sort of 
patch for the casing. The tire was slipped 
back upon the rim and the steel ring used 
to hold it in place was just being forced 
into position when the special tool devised 
for that purpose broke. Sanders was 
straining on the lever at this time and his 
hand was caught by the broken portion of 
the tool and was further lacerated. By 
the light of matches, sheltered by Tink- 
ham’s coat, the other two men suc- 
ceeded in locking the steel ring in place. 

Sanders took the wheel again and 
steered with one hand crippled so badly 
as to be almost useless. Five minutes 
later the car dashed through Ada and sped 
on its way to Grand Rapids, 13 miles away. 
It shot through Cascade and kept up at a 
fast rate the entire distance home. 
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WILL NOT WORK 


Wellsville, Mo.—-Editor Motor Age—In- 
closed please find rough drawing of a fric- 
tion transmission, which I desire to use in 
my ear, but would first like to know if 
there is any patent which might prevent. 
Please answer through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House columns.—S. H. O. 

Friction transmissions with an idler 
wheel to balance the thrust of the sliding 
wheel have been invented and used, but it 
would require an extended search through 
the patent office records to determine to 
what extent, if at all, the idler feature is 
covered by patents. It is suggested that 
S. H. O. ask some patent attorney in his 
town for permission to look over his file 
of the Patent Office Gazette. It will be 
noticed that the transmission as drawn 
will be inoperative, since the position of 
the idler on the shaft is stationary, and 
consequently it will run at the same speed 
as the sliding roller only when the latter 
is in its outermost position. To render 
the device operative it will be necessary 
to make the idler slidable on the cross 
shaft, and to move it in toward the center 
at the same rate that the present sliding 
roller is moved inward. It is not clear 
from the drawing whether it is expected 
to take power from the cross shaft ecarry- 
ing the sliding roller and the idler, or from 
the back shaft, but in either case the 
idler must move as above. 


GALVANIZING IRON 

New Rochelle, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age 
—Can you give me a recipe for galvaniz- 
ing small parts for boats?—R. Vogel. 

Dip the iron parts to be galvanized in 
hot dilute sulphuric acid—about one of 
acid to ten of water—to remove the scale 
and rinse in water. Then dip them in com- 
mercial hydrochloric acid and dry in a hot 
oven. The molten zine is sprinkled with 
sal ammoniac, and the parts are taken 
from the hot oven, dipped initand drained. 
The drops of zine are removed from the 
bottom by touching with an iron rod. 


FLYWHEEL AND POWER 

Wellsville, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have a double opposed four-cycle air- 
cooled motor, 4 by 4 inches, with fan fly- 
wheel. Can I increase the power of this 
motor by adding 80 pounds to the balance 
wheel on the crankshaft? The motor speed 
is 800 revolutions per minute.—S. H. O. 

The size or weight of the flywheel has 
nothing to do with the power of the en- 
gine; it acts simply to steady the running 
of the shaft. If it is wished to increase 
the power of the engine the best method 
will be to bore the cylinders slightly 
larger, if they will stand it, and to in- 
crease the diameter of the valves. The 
cylinder walls should not be less than 
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FRICTION TRANSMISSION OF 8S. H. O. 


%-inch thick unless cast with integral cir- 
cumferential flanges, in which case they 
may be -inch thick or a little less. It 
will be well also to arrange tin plates to 
direct the air as sharply as possible upon 
the cylinders. It should be possible to 
run the engine 1,200 revolutions per minute. 


KNOX OR MARMON 


Rockdale, Tex.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please tell me, if possible, who makes a 
ear of the following description: Four- 
cylinder air-cooled, about 25 or 30 horse- 
power, three-point suspension, unit power 
plant, metal multiple-disk clutch, selective 
gearset, shaft drive, 36-inch wheels, racy 
type body, four seats.—P. H. Perry. 

Motor Age knows of no car that meets 
all the requirements named, but the Mar- 
mon, made by the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and the Knox, made 
by the Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, 
Mass., are the nearest to it. 


LIKELY WEAK BATTERY 

Sauk Center, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
—As I am a reader of Motor Age I want 
to ask a question or two. Where does one 
place the ammeter to get the right test 
of battery current? My engine starts 
badly. It will fire the first charge quickly 
every time it is cranked but will not take 


up the cycle and continue to fire until I ° 


have turned it a good many times. Some- 
times it will fire once and then stop, then 
fire twice and stop, then fire three or four 
times or more and stop. The spark plug 
gives a fine, white spark, the compression 
is all one could wish, and the timer is 
right. Sometimes it will fire better when 
the relief cock is open and sometimes it 
will not fire with it open. Again, after we 
get it started, it runs fine. It is hard 
work to crank it over compression with- 
out the relief cocks being open, but at 
times it will start at once this way and 
take up the cycle and spin like a top. 
Where should the spark be given the 
charge, one-seventh before the highest 
compression or one-seventh after the inner 


dead center has been reached by the pis- 
ton? Which gives the best power? Our 
big stationary engine gives the most power 
by firing when the piston has reached a 
point of about 3 inches from dead center, 
inner stroke, and will run very weakly if 
the charge is fired this much after the 
dead center stroke has been passed an inch 
or so. We use a dynamo on the big engine 
and batteries in the motor car engine.— 
A. D. Carpenter. 

Each dry cell should be tested separate- 
ly. The wires from the- ammeter should 
be connected to the binding posts of the 
dry cell, but only for an instant. If the 
needle goes backward, reverse the wires on 
the binding posts. A fresh dry cell should 
show about 17 amperes and when it goes 
below 5 amperes it is of no use. Ap- 
parently the trouble is in the ignition, for 
a ‘‘fine white spark’’ will not ignite gas 
readily—there should be a purple spark. 
The matter of spark advance was well 
covered in Motor Age January 16. Igni- 
tion should take place from a quarter or a 
fifth of the stroke before the end of the 
compression stroke. 


KENTUCKY’S NEW BILL 

Elkhart, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—It is 
reported that Representative Thompson of 
Kentucky has introduced a bill providing 
that a man on foot must precede a motor 
car 100 yards to give warning of its com- 
ing and limiting the speed to 3 miles per 
hour. In my humble opinion the bill is not 
complete. The worthy colonel of the blue 
grass state might, upon due explanation, 
be persuaded to so amend the bill that the 
man on-foot follow the car at a distance 
of 100 yards, warning pedestrians, alsc 
drivers of cabs, trucks, oxcarts, farm 
wagons and other speedy vehicles of the 
danger of a rear-end collision with a motor 
car ahead. Things will certainly move 
along some in Kentucky if Colonel Thomp- 
son’s bill becomes a law.—A. B. Kolb. 


DEFENDS MAKE-AND-BREAK 

New York—Editor Motor Age—It is a 
difficult matter to explain why so many of 
the really high-grade American cars have 
abandoned the make-and-break system, 
particularly when it has given such uni- 
veral satisfaction abroad. Perhaps one 
reason that many manufacturers have gone 
over to the jump spark is because the 
latter is cheaper to install. On the other 
hand, the make-and-break ignition system, 
properly designed, is unquestionably the 
simplest form of ignition. The intensity 
of the spark as furnished by the make-and- 
break is about seven times that of the 
jump spark, and for this reason it will 
ignite a mixture that the jump spark will 
not fire. Electrically, the make-and-break 
is simplicity itself, is not subject to foul 
or sooting by oil and carbon, and it also 








eliminates the necessity for coils, batteries, 
high and low-tension wiring, ete. Make- 
and-break ignition fundamentally consists 
of a low-tension magneto, which practical- 
ly amounts to an ordinary dynamo. It has 
been our experience that customers who 
have once tried the make-and-break igni- 
tion are never willing to go back to any 
other system. We do not have any more 
trouble with the make-and-break system, 
as incorporated in the Studebaker, than 
we do with the horn, lamps or any other 
part of the car that never requires at- 
tention.—C, F, Redden, Studebaker Co. 


VIBRATOR TO NON-VIBRATOR 
Chrisman, Ill—Editor Motor Age—lI 

note E. C. Chamberlain’s question on how 

to connect a Pittsfield vibrator coil so it 


may be operated non-vibrating. All that 


need be made is a quick-break timer, and 
connect the coil or coils as shown in 
sketch. The cam should be shaped as shown 
and rotate as shown by the arrow. The 
vibrating spring A carries a small weight, 
which is lifted by the cam, and as it slips 
off causes A to vibrate toward the contact 
screw D, small spring C attached to A 
carrying a platinum contact. By adjusting 
the screw D this vibrator will make only 
one spark per contact at all engine 
speeds. As to connecting battery and 
coil, first unscrew the contact on the coil 
F so it does not touch the vibrator. Run 
a wire from vibrator E to vibrator A of 
the timer, extend the ground wire and con- 
-nect to screw D of timer; also extend the 
ground wire and connect to the old con- 
tact screw F. This shunts in the con- 
denser properly and does not make it nec- 
essary to open any coil connections. Care 
must be taken to see that contact screw F 
does not touch vibrator E. This will give 
satisfactory results, with the minimum of 
battery.—J. W. Maughmer. 


USING SOLID TIRES 

Onarga, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—lIf I re- 
move the 34-inch pneumatic tires from 
my car and replace them with solid or 
cushion tires, and the wheel, being smaller 
in diameter so that the axle will be 1 inch 
nearer the ground, what effect will the 
change have on the speed ofthe car; also 
what effect on the power of the motor? 
My tires are 30 by 34-inch. I have a 
circular from a tire manufacturer before 
me which says ‘‘our tires lower the axle 
about 1 inch as compared with pneumatic 
tires.’’—W. H. E. 

Not stating the speed of the motor, the 
speed of the car or the gear ratio, it is im- 
possible to state what the speed of the 
car would be should the change be made. 
At present—presuming the car is fitted 
with 30-inch tires all around—the car 
travels 94.24 inches during each revolu- 
tion of the wheels; with tires which lower 
the axle l-inch—meaning tires 2 inches 
smaller in diameter—the car would travel 
87.96 inches each revolution of the wheels. 
In the case of the larger wheels the axle 
would make 674 revolutions to the mile, 
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whereas with the smaller tire there would 
be 720 revolutions. In order to maintain 
the same speed of the car, the motor 
would have to turn up faster than in the 
case of the smaller wheels; if the motor 
speed were maintained, the speed of the 
car would be decreased. Changing the tires 
would amount to a reduction of gear. 


WATERPROOFING ROPES 


Brandon, Wis.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly tell me what is best for treating 
ropes so as to make them waterproof and 
yet pliable. My object in asking is I 
have a four-wheel-drive gear for motor 
cars which is designed to work by rope 
or cable.—H. Tenham. 

Fish oil is used to waterproof leather 
belting, and it might answer also for 
ropes. The following compound is used 
for waterproofing ropes, cables, etc., and it 
may serve the purpose: To twenty parts 
of kerosene by weight add one-half part 
rosin, one-eighth part paraffine wax. Heat. 
the mixture at about 170 degrees Fahren- 
heit until fully dissolved. Add sixty to 
eighty parts water and heat until the fluid 
becomes clear. Cool to 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit and soak the rope until the foam 
ceases to rise. To remove the excess of 
waterproof compound, pass the rope 
through rollers, soak it in water, pass 
again through rollers, and repeat until the 
outer surface is sufficiently clean. 


STEAM VS. GASOLINE 

Ashland, Ky.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please tell me through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House or otherwise why it is that such 
a small percentage of motor cars are of 
the steam variety, notwithstanding the 
fact that some of them at least go into the 
most trying contests and come out with 
flying colors as often or perhaps more 
often than those propelled by internal ex- 
plosions. Is it on account of a prejudice 
against a fire on the car to produce steam 
or is it because one certain company con- 
trols the only known practical generator 
for producing power?—T. 

It is said the user of a steam car never 
changes, although of course this is not 
ties of the steam car, but it has its disad- 
literally so. No one questions the quali- 
vantages—and its advantages, as well. On 
one filling of fuel and water the gasoline 
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car will go much farther than the steam 
ear, in very cold weather the steam car 
must be drained of all water—unless in a 
heated place—and in the morning it must 
be filled; a little time is required to géi- 
erate steam before a start can be made, 
but this is insignificant, and it can prob- 
ably be shown that it costs more to oper- 
ate the steam car than the gasoline car, so 
far as fuel is concerned. On the other 
hand the steam car will do some things a 
gasoline car will not do; it has no bother- 
some clutch, is more flexible, does not have 
to have speed change gears—although some 
steam cars do have them—and under high 
steam pressure it develops enormous pow- 
er. Steam cars have been known to burn 
and so have gasoline cars, but such acci- 
dents are rare in either case. The makers 
of steam cars do hold many patents, but 
this fact would not keep others from 
making such vehicles entirely. 


WANTS PROTECTION 


La Rue, O.—Editor Motor Age—I no- 
tice the proposed law governing the sale 
and use of motor cars in the state of Ohio. 
The law proposes to tax the dealer $10 on 
each machine he sells. If such bill is to be- 
come a law why not go farther and make 
it provide that any one who deals in mo- 
tor cars, new or second hand, or who 
handles anything in the line of sundries 
belonging to the business, be forced to 
take out a dealers’ license? If it is to be 
an exclusive business and subject to a spe- 
cial tax, why not give us some protection 
and not allow any class of dealers to 
escape? Some people who do not handle 
motor cars try and profit by their use by 
selling sundries. I wish you would pub- 
lish this to see what Ohio dealers think of 
it, and if it strikes them favorably have 


‘them write their representatives at once 


urging an exclusive law, with protection to 
the dealer.—Newton H. Davis. 


LIKES CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Trinidad, Col.—Editor Motor Age—I 
cannot understand some of the statements 
in the calcium chloride discussion. Mr. 
Mattison says the solution gives off 
chlorine gas, which from a chemical point 
of view seems impossible. Has he got hold 
of some chloride of lime? That is quite a 
different thing and will give off chlorine 
or hypochlorous acid. I have used chloride 
of calcium solution for several winters and 
have no fault to find with it. I would not, 
however, use anything like a saturated so- 
lution, as that might get further concen- 
trated and deposit. Four degrees below 
has been the lowest temperature here and 
my car was in the shed. I had in it a 
solution of about 3 pounds to the gallon. 
It froze a little, but did no harm. It has 
the disadvantage of spoiling the looks of 
the machine if the solution is spilled over 
it. Alcohol is cleaner, but boils at a lower 
point and wants watching. Here at 6,000 
feet the water boils too easily in warm 
weather. I have been wondering if it 
might not be an advantage to keep the 
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solution in in warm weather. It has a 
higher boiling point than plain water and 
would keep the walls of cylinders hotter. 
The air-coolers claim an advantage in that, 
counterbalanced by the claim of the water- 
coolers, that the cooler engine admits a 
greater charge. ‘“Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree.’’—W. Dearden. 


FIGURING HORSEPOWER 

St. Louis, Mo.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please publish the formula for figuring 
horsepower per cylinder of a gasoline 
motor when the bore and stroke are given. 
For example, what is the power of a 
double-opposed motor 3% by 3%4 inches. 
How can I stop a leaking gasoline petcock ? 
—H. L. Hughes. 

This formula has been published by 
Motor Age many times; also many other 
formulas. So much depends upon the de- 
sign of the motor, compression, valve lift, 
carbureter, size and weight of flywheel, 
etc., that it is impossible to make a hard 
and fast rule. The A. L. A. M. has come 
to the conclusion that a general rule will 
do, just as the R. A. C. of England has 
done—and the two organizations have 
adopted the same formula, which was 
based on the work of the average motor 
car engine. This formula is D*XN~+2.5. 
In this, D is the diameter, N the num- 
ber of cylinders and 2.5 is a constant de- 
termined upon after various tests. The 
stroke is not taken into consideration ex- 
cept that it was a factor in determining 
the correct constant to be used. On this 
basis the motor in question would give 
11% horsepower. Motors of the size given 
are rated anywhere from 8 to 14 horse- 
power, according to the whims of the mak- 
ers, 80 that the 11144 horsepower rating is 
probably nearly correct. A leaking pet- 
cock may be ground, but usually the best 
remedy is a new one. It seldom pays to 
try to make repairs on so insignificant a 
thing as a petcock; as a matter of fact 
the time required to do the work of re- 
placement would be less than that required 
to make any sort of a decent repair job. 


BACKS UP MOTOR.AGE 

Boston, Mass.—Editor Motor Age—Re- 
ferring to Reader’s question from Port 
Alleghany, Pa., in the Readers’ Clearing 
House of January 16 in regard to faded 
mackintosh material, which Motor Age 
admits is a poser, permit me to say that 
in the estimation of the writer, whose 
business covers matters of this sort, the 
question is ‘very correctly and wisely 
answered, though the reply seems to show 
some misgiving.—-Nemo. 


IGNITION AND GASOLINE 

Alton, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Please 
state in the columns of the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House which Motor Age considers the 
more efficient, in point of being more prac- 
tical and reliable, an ignition system 
equipped with high-tension magneto, jump 
spark, or a low-tension magneto with 
make-and-break system. Does a motor 
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with make-and-break have more power 


than one with jump spark? How is 76 
gasoline obtained in a commercial way? 
Stove gasoline in this locality ranges from 
64 to 68. Is 76 gasoline produced by mix- 
ing stove gasoline with a more volatile 
hydrocarbon or is it produced by fractional 
distillation ?—Student. 

So far as being practical and reliable is 
concerned, there is little to choose between 
the high and low-tension magneto systems. 
The high-tension system, however, is much 
easier to apply, and it is easier also with 
this system to keep the cylinders timed 
alike. It is understood that the Standard 
Oil Co. satisfies its own convenience as to 
whether it produces a given grade of gaso- 
line by fractional distillation or blending, 
and one can never be sure, except by test, 
which sort of product he is getting. Al- 
most any up-to-date carbureter will handle 
ordinary stove gasoline without difficulty. 
It is, however, generally necessary to ap- 
ply heat either to the air taken in or to 
the carbureter itself, by means of exhaust 
gases or hot-water jacketing, to make up 
for the heat absorbed by the gasoline in 
evaporation. Gasoline, especially low- 
grade gasoline, evaporates slowly at low 
temperatures, but very rapidly at tempera- 
tures above 60 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
Standard Oil Co. does not make gasoline 
that tests much over 65, if any. 


COOLING BY AIR 


. East Chicago, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
What authority, if any, is there for put- 
ting flanges, rips, fins, pegs, etc., on the 
outside of gasoline motor cylinders for 
the purpose of helping to air cool them? It 
would seem that none of these devices 
would be a help for the purpose intended, 
but in fact a hindrance, therefore I wonder 
why it is done, unless it is as one manufac- 
turer told me when inquiring, ‘‘ Why, it is 
a sell.’’—Regular Reader. 

Most of the cooling of an air-cooled mo- 
tor is done by convection, that is, by an 
actual contact of the air with the heated 
surfaces. It requires theoretically about 
4.2 pounds of air to absorb the same 
amount of heat as 1 pound of water, for 
equal rise of temperature in both cases, 
and the volume of that weight of air is 
about 3,400 times the volume of a pound of 
water. On the other hand, air may be 
permitted to rise to 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit in temperature, whereas water, com- 
ing from the radiator and returning thith- 
er, can safely be raised in temperature not 
more than 20 degrees; therefore the vol- 
ume of air required in a given time will 
be about 1-10x3,400, or 340 times the vol- 
ume of water for the same time. It is 








practically impossible to deliver such a 
quantity of air to the cylinder surfaces 
and make sure-of its becoming effective 
by contact, unless the cylinder surfaces are 
enclosed in some way. This is the reason 
why flanges, pins, etc., are added; in other 
words, it is to give the air a better chance 
to come in contact with hot surfaces and 
carry away heat. It is not to be ques- 
tioned that these devices have a retarding 
influence and if they are placed too close 
together they cease to be thoroughly ef- 
fective. The designer, therefore, takes 
his choice between a large number of ribs 
or pins and a moderate draft or small in- 
erease in surface and a strong forced 
draft concentrated as directly as possible 
on the surfaces involved. Both methads 
have been found successful. 


CAR WAS EXAMINED 

Reading, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—I note 
in a recent issue of Motor Age where, in 
giving the result of the endurance run 
of the Quaker City Motor Club, the 60- 
horsepower Thomas car in class B, driven 
by me, is marked as not examined by the 
technical committee. I want to say that 
this machine was examined by Charles 
Swain, a member of the technical commit- 
tee, and was pronounced absolutely per- 
fect. Mr. Swain is the president of the 
Quaker City Motor Club and I do not un- 
derstand how this information was given 
out. I note that Motor Age is the only 
journal that has given me credit for get- 
ting into Philadelphia first. It seems all 
the other journals gave the Stearns the 
credit for this, where, as a matter of fact, 
it is an absolute mistake, as I went in 
with the Thomas 32 minutes ahead of the 
schedule and 8 minutes ahead of any other 
ear in the contest. Personally I do not 
eare how the matter stands, but I certain- 
ly do consider it an injustice to the 
Thomas car.—E. 8. Youse. 


FIBER DISK MAKERS 


Tustin, Cal—Editor Motor Age—Please 
give me the name and address of any 
manufacturer of fiber disks, such as may 
be used for friction drive transmissions. I 
am experimenting and need smaller disks 
than I can procure from the makers of 
friction-drive cars—J. H. Northrop. 

Write the Rookwood Mfg. Co., 1911 Eng- 
lish avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GAS FOR TIRE FILLING 

Utica, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—I am a 
subscriber and interested reader of Motor 
Age and it has seemed to me that an 
article upon the action of different gases 
upon caoutchoue or India rubber would be 
interesting and profitable. There are sev- 
eral tire-filling tanks now before the 
public, some of which claim to use nitrogen 
and carbonic acid gases and others which 
use air and oxygen. I am somewhat 
familiar with the action of gases upon 
rubber and look with grave suspicion upon 
the use of air enriched with oxygen as a 
filling for tires. I cannot help but think 








that such a filling will prove positively 
injurious to a rubber surface, that is, the 
almost pure rubber inner tube. I believe 
you would be doing all tire users a great 
service by enlightening them upon this 
subject.—J. C. Hodges. 

Fayette, O.—Editor Motor Age—Please 
inform me through the columns of the 
Readers’ Clearing House if it will be in- 
jurious to inner tubes‘ of tires to inflate 
them from a carbonic gas drum put out by 
the Liquid Carbonic Co., of Chicago; also, 
where can I buy a pressure gauge for use 
in connection with tire inflating?—G. A. V. 

Motor Age has no information of any 
conclusive experiments having been made 
to test the action of different gases on 
india rubber, and a prolonged and some- 
what costly series of experiments would 
be necessary to answer the question. The 
probability is that carbonic dioxide and 
nitrogen have no effect whatever upon rub- 
ber, as both are inert. Oxygen, or air en- 
riched with oxygen, would be likely to 
have some effect on the rubber, due to the 
excess of sulphur added to the latter for 
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vulcanizing. There would, however, seem 
to be no possible inducement.to use oxygen 
in this manner, when ordinary air costs 
nothing, and can be compressed just as 
cheaply. The above also answers G. A. V. 
to some extent. Motor Age sees no reason 
why ‘‘beer gas’’ should injure tires. Any 
motor car supply company can furnish 
pressure gauges. 


CHANGING RIMS 


Guttenberg, Iowa—Editor Motor Age— 
I have a car with wooden wheels equipped 
with common clincher rims. How shall I 
proceed and what tools will I need to re- 
move these and apply Goodyear detachable 
rims? What do you think of the use of a 
heavy mixture of sawdust or ground cork 
and oil for use in a planetary transmission 
as a sound deadener and lubricator? Please 
name a cement for use in sticking felt to 


the under side of a bonnet. It must be. 


heat, moisture and oil-proof. Which do 
you recommend—a magneto or a dynamo- 
storage battery system for use on a Ford 
runabout? What is the relative candle- 


TS 
power of the following acetylene burners— 
burning normally %, 4%, %, without re- 
flector?—Reuben Kuempel. 

If the inside diameter of the Goodyear 
detachable rim is smaller than the clinch- 
er rim, it will be necessary to turn down 
the felloe in a lathe. This is a wheel- 
wright’s job. Some rims are bolted on, 
others are simply shrunk on. The rim may 
be expanded for removal by revolving the 
wheel on its axis with a-+toreh playing 
against the rim. The latter may then be 
driven off. A very small amount of sawdust 
or ground cork is permissible in a plane- 
tary transmission to deaden the sound. The 
proper lubricant is non-fluid oil of medium 
consistency with a small amount of graph- 
ite added. The Holley Bros. Co. makes a 
small magneto suitable for direct attach- 
ment to Ford runabouts. The candlepow- 
ers of acetylene flames are about as fol- 
lows: One-eighth foot, per hour, 6 candle- 
power; 14 foot, 12% candlepower; 1% foot, 
25 candlepower. Perhaps some reader can 
suggest a suitable cement for sticking felt 
to the bonnet of a car. 


APPLE TREE IMPORTANT IN MOTOR CAR INDUSTRY 


OW many automobilists know that the 

apple tree is a very necessary factor in 
the manufacture of the motor car lamp—the 
most necessary accessory for night use? 
The chances are very favorable that not 
one in a hundred has even the slightest 
idea of its being used or of its use. In 
every manufacturing business are 
peculiar customs and usages, and 
although they may become com- 
monplace to each particular line 
of business are of interest to the 
public in general. It is very safe 
to say that in every factory in 
the country manufacturing motor 
lamps an apple tree block will be 
found in use. 

The accompanying illustration 
will show ‘‘Old Sol,’’ the apple 
tree in use at the New York fac- 
tory of the Badger Brass Mfg. 
Co., maker of Solar motor lamps. 
Four men are seen shaping metal. 
Old Sol, as the block has been 
named by the men, is believed to 
be the oldest and largest tree of 
its kind in use either in this coun- 
try or abroad. It measures 20 feet 
6 inches in circumference and 
weighs nearly 3,000 pounds. The 
block was shipped by special car 
from Massachusetts. Six men 
can conveniently work around it 
at the same time. 

Practically every metal part of 
the motor car lamp can be made 
on a power press, but it has been found im- 
possible to. eorrectly shape or form the 
backs by mechanical means without buck- 
ling or creasing the metal. The true urn 
bulge at the back cannot be obtained in 
any way other than by blocking. The apple 
tree process of forming is of unusual in- 


terest and while the method may appear 
to be slow, it is, as stated above, the only 
practical way of shaping the metal. 
Take for example the back of a square 
oil lamp. When the lamp is ready for use 
on the car, the back is curved evenly and 
smoothly. The brass is first cut in rec- 





‘Otp Sou,” THE HAMMERING BLOCK AT THE SOLAR FACTORY 


tangular pieces of correct size. The lamp 
maker then takes a few of these flat brass 
pieces or blanks and lays them together, 
the number which he takes depending upon 
the thickness of metal, He then starts 
pounding the metal,as shown in the illustra- 
tion, working first around the edges and 


gradually coming toward the center. This 
pounding or hammering disturbs the mole- 
cules and the rectangular pieces assume a 
concave appearance. Having shaped the 
metal to the desired depth the elimination 
of the hammer marks becomes the most 
important feature. This is accomplished 
by constantly shifting the pieces 
of metal back and forth while the 
hammering goes on; that is, plate 
one may be shifted to plate three, 
plate ten to plate seven, plate five 
to plate two, and so on until each 
plate has been struck so often 
that the hammer marks have en- 
tirely disappeared. 

It may be asked why apple 
wood is used instead of oak or 
hickory. Apple wood will stand 
more pounding and will give a 
better rebound than any other. 
Further, it becomes less disturbed 
and frays out much more slowly 
than other woods. Of course, the 
great size does not become an 
advantage unless used in large 
factories, where three or four 
men may block at the same time. 
Old Sol gives the manufacturer 
of the Solar lamp an opportunity 
to work six men at one time. The 
average owner of a motor car prob- 
ably imagines—if he thinks of it 
at all—that little importance at- 
tathes to the making of iamps. As 
a mutter of fact there is as much 
necessity for good tools, good workmen and 
good design in the production of lamps as 
in any other part of a car, for the medium- 
priced car demands quite as good lamps 
as does its higher-priced brother, chiefly, 
perhaps, because owners demand something 
good in this line. 
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> THE Madison Square garden show re- 
port in Motor Age November 7 a brief 
description appeared of the low-priced 


Buick runabout, which was the sensation. 


of the show and which many visitors dis- 
cussed as the licensed product that would 
prove the real opposition to some of the 
low-priced, four-cylinder unlicensed cars. 
This week three illustrations of this car 
are given. 

The production of four-cylinder cars sell- 
ing below the $1,000-mark brought with it 
many points of construction not previously 
followed in four-cylinder construction, 
chief among which was the manufacture of 
a machine with a minimum of machine 
work done on the car parts. For example, 
cylinders, pistons and piston rings can be 
turned out without visiting a grinding de- 
partment; and in many other parts of the 
car parts can be turned out in a quick 
manner which vastly reduces the manufac- 
turing cost. The aim in the model 10 
Buick is that machine work enters largely 
into its make-up; the interior of the cylin- 
ders, the piston rings, crankshaft, bearing 
parts, etc., showing the value of the grind- 
ing process. Added to this cost in manu- 
facture is the car equipment of two gas 
headlights, with a generator, three oil 
lamps, horns and full equipment of tools. 
The body has accommodation for three— 
one on the rumble seat—and although in 
the first models the factory announced the 
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POWER AND TRANSMISSION PLANTS ON BUICK 














ButcK MopgeLt 10 wItH PERMANENT RUMBLE SEAT 


selling of the car for $850, with the rum- 
ble $50 extra, the latest decision is to only 
sell the machine with the rumble seat. 
Buick model 10 has an 18-horsepower 
motor, composed of four vertical cylinders 
cast in pairs and with intake and exhaust 
valves carried in the cylinder heads. The 
bore and stroke are 3%4 inches and a com- 
pression of 60 pounds is used, 5 pounds 
less than employed on other models of the 
company. The placing of valves in the 
head introduces overhead rocker arms, one 
for each valve; and in opening the valves 
from one camshaft, carried in the right 
side of the crankcase, transmission is 
through short plungers rising through the 
top of the crankcase and from these by 
adjustable lifter rods rising by the cylin- 
der sides and which have a hinged union 
with the ends of the rocker arms. To 
soften noise fiber washers are interposed 
between the ends of the plungers and the 
lifter rods. The plungers carry on their 
lower ends rollers which bear upon the 





Mopet 10, SHOWING VALVES IN THE HEADS 


cams and work in bronze guides in the top 
of the crankcase, these guides are held in 
place by X yokes with center bolt. Hardened 
pins are used for supporting the rocker 
arms as well as for the hinge connection 
with the lifter rods. The valves sit well 
into the cylinder heads, each cage being 
secured by a bracket. The valve cage sits 
upon a tapered shoulder and is held therein 
by a bracket which has on it a pair of 
arms for supporting the rocker arm for the 
valve. This bracket forms a covering for 
the valve spring which is partly concealed, 
being visible through the perforations in 
the bracket dome part. In removing a 
valve the two nuts on the studs holding the 
bracket are taken out and the pin carry- 
ing the rocker arm in the valve housing se- 
curing bracket removed. 

The crankshaft support is three bronze 
bearings with scraped babbitt lining; the 
lower bearings of the connecting rods are 
similar bushed and the top connecting rod 
bearing is a plain bronze bushing. Con- 
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necting rods carry removable lower end 
caps secured by opposite bolts; the pistons 
carry three lap-jointed compression rings 
keyed against rotation; and the wristpin, 
a hollow member, is held against rotation 
in the piston bosses by a couple of set 
screws. On the rear end of the crankshaft 
is a flange to which the flywheel is bolted. 
The crankcase is made in upper and lower 
halves; the upper half having two lateral 
arms on each side for supporting the motor 
on the subframe of the car and also carry- 
ing the three bearings of the crankshaft. 
Aluminum is used in both parts of this 
housing and the opposing flanged faces of 
these housings are scraped in addition to 
planing process. 

Motor carburation, lubrication, refriger- 
ation and ignition are standard. A King- 
ston carbureter, located on the left, com- 
municates with the four cylinders through 
a V pipe, one arm supplying the two cylin- 
ders of each casting. The exhaust mani- 
fold, carried higher than the intake, has a 


separate branch to each cylinder and uses 
a slide union between the cylinder pairs to 
allow for expansion. Both manifolds are 
held in place by two straight yokes, one 
for the front cylinder pair and one for the 
rear pair; and copper gaskets are used be- 
tween both manifolds and the cylinders. 
Ignition current from a storage cell, is 
passed through a one-unit coil and given to 
the spark plugs through a distributor car- 
ried on a short vertical shaft at the rear. 
Oiling is cared for by a five-feed Hill oiler 
placed at the left front and driven by an 
eccentric and rod off the forward end of 
the water pump shaft. Of the five leads, 
three go to the crankshaft bearings and 
the other two to the front and rear bear- 
ings of the transmission. Water cooling is 
enforced by a centrifugal pump carried 
centrally on the right on a separate shaft 
geared off the half-time shaft and with its 
gear encased in the half-time gear housing. 
The radiator is a vertical tube construction 
and assisting in the refrigeration role is a 
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belt-driven fan carried on the forward 
motor casting. 

A two-speed planetary gearset gives 
direct drive on the high through the use of 
a leather-faced cone clutch; for low speed 
and reverse planetary gears are used, be- 
ing brought into action by transmission 
bands lined with camel’s hair cloth. The 
direct drive is operated by a side lever 
which is in ‘‘on’’ and ‘‘off’’ positions 
locked by notches in the quadrant; low 
and reverse are by pedal. Communication 
with the back axle is through an encased 
driveshaft with but one universal joint 
located immediately in rear of the trans- 
mission. The driveshaft revolves in its 
tube on Hyatt rollers, which bearings are 
made use of in the back axle. Ball thrust 
bearings are used where necessary. In 
conjunction with this driving system are 
radius rods from the axle ends to the mid- 
dle portion of the frame side members as 
well as the employment of full-elliptic rear 
springs which carry the frame through 
trunnion supports. Braking is either 
through pedal-actuated band acting on a 
drum in the rear of the gearset, or through 
two expanding lever-applied brakes on the 
rear wheels, both sets fitted with camel’s 
hair-lined members. 

Combined in the running gear is a 
pressed steel framework, with subframe, 
and half-elliptie springs in front; tubular 
front axle, with jaw ends for taking the 
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ELMORE Two-CycLe TourInG CarR WITH FouR-CYLINDER 


steering parts and ball bearings for the 
front wheels. Steering is through a Gem- 
mer steering gear with large hand wheel 
and the spark and throttle controls above 
the wheel. The tie rod is in rear of the 
axle. The wheelbase measures 88 inches 
and tires are 30 by 3 inches. 

Another new Buick for this year is 
model] 5, a 40-horsepower touring car with 
vertical four-cylinder motor characterized 
by having cylinders cast in pairs with 
valves opposite, the casting in pairs being 
new. this year with the company. The 
bore and stroke are 454 and 5 inches 
respectively. In brief, it might be said 
this is a brand new motor, including, as it 
does, in its make up a contained oiling 
system, constituting which is a gear oil 
pump within the crankcase as well as 
contained oil ducts by which the. oil is 
delivered to the bearings of the crank- 
shaft. Splash lubrication supplements it 
and the oil being used, and filtered, re-used 
and re-filtered, the company claims it is 
possible to travel 800 miles on one supply 
of lubricant. Then, too, a second improve- 
ment lies in the use of a double system of 
ignition with one set of plugs; the cur- 
rent coming from a Remy magneto or 
storage cell. In conjunction with these 
two current producers are a distributor 
and single-unit coil. A cone clutch flexibly 
connects the three-speed-and-reverse selec- 
tive gearset with the motor, and final trans- 
mission is through shaft. Braking reposes in 
a pair of expanding rear wheel brakes and 
a clamping brake on the driveshaft in rear 
of the gearset; and used in the running 
gear is a full set of half-elliptic springs. 

In addition to this the 1908 Buick line 
includes two carried-over models, the 
mode] D car continued without change, it 
being a 30-horsepower machine with 4%4 
by 4%-inch cylinders; and the model F, 
the 22-horsepower two-cylinder car with 
4% by 5-inch cylinders. The model F has 
been rejuvenated by adding a straight line 


‘body, making the bonnet and radiator 
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shape conform to that of the four-cylinder 
cars, using full-elliptic rear springs where 
semi-elliptics had previously ruled, placing 
spark and throttle control on top of the 
steering wheel and not molesting the tilt- 
ing feature of the column, as well as the 
employment of brakes with larger friction 
surfaces. 


THE 1908 ELMORE CARS 

The three and four-cylinder two-cycle 
Elmore cars of last year are continued 
for the approaching season, but not with- 
out their quotas of changes, among which 
might be noted the installation of an At- 
water-Kent system of ignition; a gear in- 
stead of belt driving the oiler; removing 
one of the brakes from the forward end 
of the driveshaft and placing it with the 
other set on the rear wheel drums; enclos- 
ing the revolving shafts and gears in all 
cases; using lighter pistons and employing 
drop-forged connecting rods; increasing the 
size of the wheel hubs and employing 
larger ball bearings for supporting them 
by increasing the size of the balls as well 
as that of the cones; using an irreversible 
steering gear; placing the steering arm of 
the knuckles over instead of under the 
front axle, and the adoption of a few other 
minor details. 

The two models are 30 and 40; the 30 a 
three-cylinder machine of 24-horsepower, 
104-inch wheelbase, 32 by 34-inch tires, 
and built in either touring car or roadster 
lines; and model 40 a four-cylinder 35- 
horsepower machine with 110-inch wheel- 
base, 34 by 4-inch tires, and fashioned 
largely after the chassis lines of the three- 
cylinder car. The position of the Hancock 
oiler is new, being at the left front of the 
motor between the end of the crankcase 
and the radiator. In this position it is 
driven by a transverse shaft through bevel 
gears from the forward end of the coun- 
tershaft instead of the wire belt drive 
heretofore used. A housing over the bevel 
gears has on it a small compression grease 
cup providing means of oiling. The other 
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novelty in the motor layout is dispensing 
with the commutator previously carried 
on the top of a vertical shaft on the right 
in the space between the third and fourth 
cylinders. With the present motor the 
vertical shaft remains and is employed for 
driving the Atwater-Kent ignition device, 
which is carried on the dash. The drive is 
through a bevel gear on the vertical shaft 
and a shaft angling through the dash to 
the ignition box. The Elmore Mfg. Co. 
claims to have secured 2,000 miles out of 
a set of six No. 6 dry cells with the At- 
water-Kent system. The rest of the motor 
is unaltered and consists in the counter- 
shaft on the right side lying along the top 
of the crankcase and which is enclosed in 
a tubing and revolves on roller bearings.: 
It is driven by spur gears from the crank- 
shaft at its forward end, which gears are 
entirely encased. On the rear end of this 
countershaft is the water pump, which de- 
livers to the waterjackets at the left top 
above the exhaust ports; a little to the 
front is the vertical shaft for the ignition 
drive; and at the front end is the oiler 
drive. Thus are the three essentials of 
the motor taken care of through one shaft; 
the remaining essential, the carbureter, 
nestles on the opposite side of the cylin- 
ders between the front and the rear V of 
exhaust piping, which is altered in that 
last year it consisted of a curved pipe 
from each cylinder which united with an 
expansion chamber lying alongside of the 
erankease. The motor interiors in this 
two-cycle power plant are confined to the 
crankshaft, carried on five bearings in the 
four-cylinder car, to the four pistons, the 
four connecting rods and the four wrist 
pins. The reduction of piston weight acts 
in the cause of reduction of vibration, to- 
gether with greater flexibility as well as 
less wear on the connecting es and 
crankshaft bushings. 

Motor Age readers are familiar with the 
Elmore two-cycle principle, which is the 
three-port style, the mixture being drawn 








into the gas-tight compartments of the 
erankcase beneath each -cylinder, where it 
is compressed and foreed through a bypass 
channel in the cylinder wall and thence 
into the combustion chamber on the down 
stroke of the piston. The up stroke of the 
piston draws the gas from the carbureter 
into the crankcase through a port which is 
e«overed and uncovered by the piston re- 
ciprocation, The exhaust ports are on the 
left as well as those from the carbureter 
to the crankcase, whereas the bypass chan- 
nels between the crankcase and combus- 
tion chambers are on the right. 

The expanding clutch contained within 
the flywheel is used for the second season. 
Its contacting members are bronze against 
steel and an interconnection between it 
and the gearset makes it an impossibility 
to change speeds with the clutch engaged. 
In the rear of the clutch comes a coupling 
between it and the Brown-Lipe selective 
gearset with its three forward variations; 
in rear of the gearbox is the one universal 
joint in the driveshaft, the shaft being en- 
cased in a tubing which at its rear end is 
rigidly fastened to the differential housing. 
The rear axle is a Weston-Mott construc- 
tion with Hyatt roller bearings and having 
the driveshafts of larger diameter than 
formerly as well as having their inner 
ends squared where they fit into the bal- 
anced gears of the differential set. On 
the back wheels are internal and external 
brake sets, one system pedal-applied, the 
other actuated by side lever. 

The features incorporated within the E]- 
more running gear are: a subframe for the 
support of the motor and gearset, the sub- 
frame pieces finding support at their rear 
ends on a transverse frame piece; support- 
ing the rear end of the frame on a plat- 
form suspension with the cross member be- 
neath the rear piece of the frame, together 
with the employment of Sager spiral 
springs for shock reducers; using wheels 
with heavier spokes than in 1907; position- 
ing an I-beam front axle with jaw endings 
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for the steering knuckles; and a slight 
change in the steering: wheel method of 
carrying the spark and throttle levers: 
The body on the four-cylinder machine has 
front fenders, which follow the curvature 
of the tire to a 1 o’clock position, as well 
as having a protective portion between the 
wheel and the body. In other respects the 
body is a straight-line design with ton- 
neau back higher than that of the front 
seats, straight mahogany dash and attract- 
ive radiator. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

‘Photo Auto Maps’’ is a leather-cov- 
ered route book 10 inches long, 6 inches 
wide and %-inch thick, which contains 
more than 500 photographs of the road 
route from New York to Chicago and re- 
turn, with road directions beneath each 
photograph as well as an arrow on each 
photograph showing the turn to make. Be- 
neath the directions under each photo- 
graph are five blank lines for touring 
notes. The pages are regularly arranged, 
two photographs to a page, one across 
the top, another across the bottom and 
with the memorandum space intervening. 
Other routes similarly given are South 
Bend to Indianapolis and return; Toledo 
to Detroit and return; and Albany to Sara- 
toga and return. Preceding the route de- 
scriptions are four pages on town indexes; 
followed by ten pages of distances be- 
tween points en route and other pages 
showing the populations of towns along 
the route. The book is of permanent 
make-up and a most useful addition to a 
motoring library. 

‘*Gas Engine Construction,’’ by Henry 
V. A. Parsell and Arthur J. Weed, in its 
second edition, as published by Norman 
W. Henley & Co., 132 Nassau street, 
New York, is a 300-page cloth-bound vol- 
ume of twenty-six chapters dealing with 
the following subdivisions of the gas en- 
gine problem: How the gas engine works, 
four classés, design, patterns, special 
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tools, cylinders, piston, connecting rod, 
bearings, side rods, bed plate, valves, gov- 
ernors, gearings, carbureters, and differ- 
ent designs. The illustrations show the 
various styles of stationary gas engines. 

The 1908 catalogue on Fedders’ radi- 
ators is most prolific in illustrations, de- 
voting a page to each design. A useful 
part of the booklet is the construction de- 
partment showing how Fedder radiators 
are put together and illustrating their 
style. 

The latest McCord booklet dealing with 
McCord. Iubricators follows conventional 
lines used heretofore by McCord & Co., 
giving external illustrations of each lubri- 
eator model and an end sectional view 
which explains its method of operation. 
The MeCord radiators are also treated, 
as are the gaskets. 

‘‘Hartford Solid Rubber Tires,’’? em- 
bossed and appearing above a silhouetted 
factory scene across the top of the page 
with an embossed electric truck across 


. the bottom of the page, the whole done in 


red and black ink, forms a most attrac- 
tive cover on one of the latest Hartford 
booklets. The booklet contains instruc- 
tions for mounting Hartford solid rubber 
tires, together with an illustration on each 
page showing the different steps in the 
process. 

The Continental Caoutchouc Co. has in 
the mails a panel-sized book on ‘‘ Ready- 
Flated Tires’’ which contains a word-and- 
picture story of the Continental demount- 
able rim and how it is attached and de- 
tached. 

The 1908 Packard catalogue uses a three- 
color side view of the car with a boule- 
vard and lawn scene forming the back- 
ground for a frontispiece, and in the body 
part of the book uses pen-and-ink repro- 
ductions of the different models; and line 
drawings of the car parts. Borders on 
the pages are confined to a broad and nar- 
row horizontal line across the top and 
bottom of the pages. 
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TAYLOR-DAVIS SELF STARTER 

Manufactured by the Hub Automobile 
Co., of Dorchester, Mass., the Taylor-Davis 
self-starter for motor car engines is a hori- 
zontal cylinder carried transversely be- 
tween the side members of the car frame 
either in front or in rear of the radiator. 
Within the cylinder is a working piston 
and the air, carried in a tank 16 inches 
long and 5 inches in diameter located un- 
der the car, is claimed to be sufficient for 
1,000 starts. The air in this tank can be 
recharged at any of the depots through- 
out the country where acetylene gas tanks 
are recharged. The operating or working 
piston within the cylinder is attached 
to a guide ring, which slides over 
the surface of the cylinder. Attached to 
this guide ring is a connecting rod, the 
end of which is in the form of a hook that 
fits on the pin of the crank. When crank- 
ing the motor by hand the hook can be 
lifted free from the pin. On a rod 
fastened to the heads of the cylinders are 
two buffer springs that limit the piston 
movement. hese buffer springs, while 
controlling the movement of the piston, al- 
low the crank to turn to the opposite di- 
rection in case of a backfire. Connected 
to the crankshaft of the motor starter is a 
ratchet to allow the motor speeding ahead 
when it starts. On the footboard is a 
pedal which throws the ratchet clutch and 
opens the three-way valve, allowing the 
gas into the cylinder and as soon as a suf- 
ficient pressure is introduced into the cy]- 
inder the piston will start to move and 
the fly-wheel of the motor commence to 
turn. The leverage is greatly increased 
and consequently the power available to 
turn the motor shaft is correspondingly 
increased, which makes the shaft turn at 
a constantly increasing speed. 


AMERICAN TAXIMETER 

To Joseph W. Jones, of New York city, 
falls the honor of announcing as ready for 
the market the first American taximeter. 
Some years ago Mr. Jones visited Paris 
and Berlin with the object of investigating 
the manufacture of these useful little in- 
struments and after his return, draughts- 
men and mechanics were set to work upon 
its production. The Jones taximeter, as 
illustrated, has a circular dial 7 inches in 
diameter and is 4 inches thick. Three in- 
dications are made on the silver dial: first 
in the upper portion of the dial is shown 
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the tariff, whether for two people or more 
than two; second across the center of the 
dial is the ‘‘total charge’’ or tariff; and 
across the bottom center are the ‘‘ extras,’’ 
which, by the way, are included in the 
totals. Above the instrument on a ver- 
tical lever is the word ‘‘ Vacant,’’ which 
when the car starts on a trip is turned to 
the horizontal at the right, at which time 
the tariff to be charged is indicated and 
the initial 30 cents, which is the minimum 
charge and which covers the first half mile 
of the trip, is recorded. After the first 
half mile charge is recorded: the instru- 
ment automatically charges 10 cents for 
each additional quarter mile, making the 
charge 50 cents for the first mile and 40 
cents for each additional mile. In case a 
trunk has to be carried the driver turns 
a knob on the reverse side of the instru- 
ment which causes the trunk charge to be 
recorded in the ‘‘extra’’ space, and also 
adds this amount of extra to the ‘‘ total 
fare’’ already recorded. Upon the’ pas- 
senger leaving the taxicab and paying the 
fare returning the ‘‘vacant’’ sign to its 
vertical position returns the figures under 
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**total fare’’ and ‘‘extras’’ to zero. Where 
three or more persons enter the cab the 
‘*vacant’’ lever is thrown into the hori- 
zontal position on the left when a higher 
tariff is charged, the -initial charge 
of 30 cents being for the first 
one-third mile and additional 10 cents 
for each additional one-sixth mile. 
On the reverse side of the taximeter are 
four readings: the total money collected 
by the driver, total mileage of cab, trip 
mileage and total number of trips, as well 
as which tariff was charged on each trip. 
In addition there is a clock mechanism 
which when the ‘‘vacant’’ sign is down 
and the vehicle is standing a charge of 10 
cents is registered for the first 6 minutes 
and a similar charge for each additional 6 
minutes of waiting. 


LIGHTS THE LAMPS 


The trouble with matches blowing out 
can be overcome by a little device termed 
the Presto incandescent repair lamp made 
by the Metal Specialties Mfg. Co., Chi- 
eago. It is a miniature electric lamp, tak- 
ing its current through 12% feet of silk- 
covered cord from the sparking battery 
of the car. When used as a light it serves 
for any nature of repair work to be done 
on the road. When used for lighting the 
lamps, lighting cigars or other work the 
lamp is removed and another cylindrical 
piece, as illustrated, screwed into the 
socket. This serves to generate heat to 
light the acetylene lamps, 


A TONNEAU HEATER 

The Pence Automobile Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., manufactures a motor heater which 
takes the form of a metal jacket for sur- 
rounding the car muffler. At the under 
side of the jacket is an intake air vent 
and from the top of the jacket a short 
hot air pipe leads to a register in the 
front part of the tonneau floor. 
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Bevel Rear Axle Gearset—No. 875,321, 
dated December 31; to 8. C. Carter, Los 
Angeles, Cal.—The rear end of the drive- 
shaft connecting with the motor carries 
three sliding bevel pinions which mesh 
with a three-face bevel on one side and a 
single-face bevel on the other side; both 
bevel gears being clutchably connected 
with the rear axle parts. 


Spring Suspension—No. 865,505, dated 
September 10; to J. O. Lewis, Chicago— 
The inventor uses semi-elliptic springs in 
front and rear, but instead of shackling 
the adjacent ends of these to the car frame 
he attaches them to a horizontal lever 
pivoted to and hanging beneath the frame. 
The springs carry short vertical rods which 


extend through holes in the ends of the. 


lever and large washers on their lower 
ends, while between these washers and the 
lever are large coil springs for taking the 
weight. The back end of the rear springs 
similarly connect to a transverse lever piv- 
oted beneath the back cross piece of the 
ear frame. 


Body Attachment—No. 875,766, dated 
January 7; to F. R. Allen, Passaic, N. J.— 
The body is intended to slide on and off 
of the running gear. On the under side of 
the body are longitudinal guide plates and 
on the running gear are corresponding 
tracks with overlapping guides whereby 
the body cannot separate from the run- 
ning gear without being slipped rear- 
wardly. 

Floatless Carbureter—No. 876,210, dated 














January 7; to J. H. Miller, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—This carbureter has four controls; 
one on the incoming air, one on the mixer 
and two on the gasoline. The incoming 
air passes a diaphragm shutter which when 
it opens interacts, lifting a valve whereby 
gasoline is allowed to enter. The throttle 
is a revolving drum which as it revolves 
also revolves a gasoline needle valve in the 
nozzle, so the gasoline flow is increased in 
proportion to the mixture passage. 

Demountable Rim—No. 874,844, dated 
December 24; to R. Healy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—tThe tire is carried on a standard clincher 
rim and in fastening this rim on the wheel 
felloe detachable side flanges are secured 
to the rim, which flanges have on their 
flaring ends grooved faces to grip the sides 
of the clincher rim. Between the felloe 
and the clincher rim and within the side 
flanges are two expansion liners which, 
when the cross bolts tightening the flanges 
in place are tightened, the liners expand 
radially and prevent the clincher rim 
creeping circumferentially. 

Tilting Steering Column—No. 874,878, 
dated December 24; to E. J. Vraalstad, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—On the lower end of the 
steering column are right and left hand 
screw threads, the nuts working on these 
threads being guided by a framework. A 
suitable casing is provided for the gear. 
This casing has, however, in its sides open- 
ings and a swinging member with arms 
which project through the openings which 
is secured to one of the steering gear nuts 
and connected with the other one. 

Multi-Cone Clutch—No. 874,388, dated 
December 24; to T. J. Butler, Harrison, 
N. J.—The clutch has a positive disk and 
a series of friction cones. In engagement 
the disk can be used in conjunction with 
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the cones or separably. 


When the cones 
are used they are brought into action sep- 
arately, each cone being in full engage- 
ment before the next starts to operate. 


Air-Controlled Clutch—No. 877,437, 
dated January 21; to C. B. King, Detroit, 
Mich.—The patent refers to the air-clutch 
control used on the four-cylinder Northern 
ear. The claims cover the use of a cylin- 
drical chamber within the flywheel in 
which is contained the clutch disk, together 
with using a hollow crankshaft through 
which the air is conducted to bear upon 
one side of the disk. The air is supplied 
into the forward end of the crankshaft 
through a universal valve from an air 
pump or any other source. 


Pneumatic Tire—No. 877,260, dated Jan- 
uary 21; to T. B. Tiefenbackher, New York 
city—The tire consists of an air tube and 
a tire casing with a layer of felt inter- 
posed between them. Surrounding the 


_ easing part is a thickness of rubber con- 


taining a heavy felt portion constituting 
the tire tread. The sides of the tire are 
vertical rather than curved and the tread 
flatter than in the ordinary pneumatic. 


Two-Cycle Engine—No. 876,472, dated 
January 14; to H. A. Miller and F. M. 
Adamson, Pasadena, Cal.—The two-cyele 
engine has intake and exhaust ports on 
opposite sides of the cylinder at points on 
the same height of the cylinder wall. To 
prevent leakage through the exhaust when 
inspiring and through the intake when 
exhausting, longitudinal pieces are carried 
on the piston which are constantly in con- 
tact with the cylinder walls. 

Clutch Gearset—No. 876,355, dated Janu- 
ary 14; to W. S. Hovey, Three Rivers, 
Mich.—The gearset consists of two paral- 
lel shafts, one with three gears adapted to 
be clutched to the shaft, another—the 
countershaft—with two rigid gears and 
the third adapted to clutch to the shaft. 
One speed is direct and the others through 
the countershaft. 
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French Bar Sirens—It is reported that 
France has barred the use of sirens on 
motor cars in that country. 


Globe-Trotter Lectures—J. Dunbar 
Wright, an inveterate globe-trotter, mem- 
ber of the Automobile Club of America, 
gave a lecture before the club of his 
travels from Egypt to Japan, illustrated 
by 200 lantern slides made from negatives 
taken by himself. 


Abolish Show Demonstrations—It has 
been decided to abolish demonstrations at 
future Olympia shows. The English also 
have voted against uniform stand decora- 
tions such as prevail in the American 
shows and also have decided to close the 
show each evening at~-9 o’clock. 


Wants Steam Roller—The board of pub- 
lic works of Jackson, Mich., has taken up 
the matter of good roads, and will attempt 
to prevail upon the common council of 
that city to purchase a new steam roller 
and also machinery for grading. An at- 
tempt will be made to better the roads in 
that vicinity. : 

Road Through Solid Rock—The board of 
supervisors of Greenland township, Mich., 
proposes to build 5 miles of new road 
north of Greenland to Firesteel river, and 
soon will open bids on the work. The 
road will be cut and stamped through al- 
most solid rock and will be 20 feet wide. 
Several previous attempts to construct a 
road along the proposed route have been 
failures. 


Road Improvement in Florida—Thomas 
H. White, president of the White Sewing 
Machine Co. and the father of Windsor, 
Rollin and Walter White, of the White 
Co., has recently been doing considerable 
work in improving the roads between St. 
Augustine and Ormond, Fla. Mr. White 
has a fine winter home at Daytona and 
frequently makes the trip to St. Augustine 
in his car. There are innumerable little 
ereeks without bridges along the road, and 
it occurred to Mr. White that suitable mo- 
tor car bridges could be built across these 
streams at little expense. Accordingly, 
he has contrived a motor car trestle. This 
device may be described as made up of 
two troughs, each consisting of a plank 
laid horizontally with a plank fastened 
on either side in a vertical position. The 
latter, besides strengthening the trestle, 
serves as guides for the wheels. The two 
troughs are connected by cross-pieces 
which keep them the proper distance apart, 
this distance corresponding with the tread 
of a car. Since Mr. White engaged in 
his work of bridge-building the trip be- 
tween St. Augustine and Ormond has lost 
all its terror and more tourists are making 
the trip than ever before. In addition to 
bridging the streams, Mr. White has had 
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the laborers from his estate working along 
the road, cutting down the branches and 
bushes which project into the roadway. 


English Mascots—One of the latest fads 
in England is to fasten on the radiator or 
dash of a car a metal statue of Saint Chris- 
topher, the patron saint of travelers, act- 
ing on the theory that ‘‘he that looketh 
upon the image of St. Christopher this 
day shall neither faint nor fall.’’ A year 
ago this scheme could have been applied 
to Teddy bears in this country. 


New Trophy Offered—Mervyn O’Gor- 
man has given the Royal Automobile Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland a trophy to 
be competed for each year between May 1 
and July 31 on Brooklands track at a dis- 
tance not less than 100 miles. No restric- 
tions are placed on power or fuel, and it 
is expected the race will afford an oppor- 
tunity to try for records from 1 to 100 
miles, including the 1-hour mark. 


Milwaukee Bills Reliability—Milwaukee 
is to have a 3-day reliability run Febru- 
ary 26, 27 and 28. The contest is 
to be in charge of the Milwaukee 
Automobile Trade Association. The route 
on the first day will be from Milwau- 
kee to Madison by way of Janesville, and 


‘on the second day the cars will run to 


Oshkosh. On the third day the route is to 
be from Oshkosh back to Milwaukee. The 
run will be 300 miles in length and Chi- 
cago Motor Club rules will be used. 


Would Regulate Traffic—The Milwaukee 
Automobile Club hopes to bring about bet- 
ter regulation of vehicle traffic in the city 
streets and at a recent meeting of the club 
it was decided to confer with the chief of 
police in regard to the matter. A com- 
mittee was appointed to assist the good 
roads committee of the club in arranging 
plans to control the road building contest 
between Milwaukee and Oconomowoc. The 
federal registration bill for the regulation 
of touring throughout the states was dis- 








cussed at the meeting, and it was recom- 
mended that Congressman Jenkins, of 
Chippewa Falls exert his influence so that 
early action may be taken by the house. 


Quakers Doing Good Work—The work 
of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia 
in signboarding the routes from the Quaker 
City to New York, to Delaware Water 
Gap, to Harrisburg and to Gettysburg be- 
ing now well under way, the committee 
having this work in charge will now turn 
its attention to the posting of the inter- 
suburban connecting roads within a radius 
of 25 miles of Philadelphia. 


Disciplines Toll Road Company—Judge 
William M. Ross, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
ordered the Fayetteville and Chittenango 
Turnpike Co. to replace its bridges over 
the Orville feeder and to repair its roads 
before June 1 or throw its tollgates open 
to the public. Evidence was taken in pro- 
ceedings brought by the commissioner of 
highways for the towns of Dewitt and 
Manlius against the company. If the or- 
ders are not complied with proceedings to 
adjudge the company in contempt of court 
will be started and a petition will be filed 
with the attorney general for a suit to 
declare void the charter of the company. 


Means Better Roads—Wisconsin motor- 
ists are interested in the fact that the ex- 
tension department of the state university 
is helping to bring about better roads in 
the state. At the last general election 
much interest was manifested in the 
amendment to the state constitution per- 
mitting state aid in the construction of 
good roads. The extension department has 
issued a bulletin on the various systems of 
state aid, hoping to encourage debate on 
the proposed amendment. Owners all over 
the state are furnishing the extensien de- 
partment with material which will greatly 
promote the work and will increase the 
public interest. The bulletin contains in- 
formation valuable to all builders and ad- 
vocates of good roads. 


Maxwell’s Latest Stunt—A short time 
ago the Maxwell factory at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., ordered a new giant milling ma- 
chine from the Ingersoll Milling Machine 
Co., of Rockford, Ill., to be used in mill- 
ing the crank and gear cases of one of 
the 1908 models. The machine weighed 
over 15 tons, and when it arrived at the 
freight station of the company a little 
over half a mile from the works, the prob- 
lem of transportation had to be solved, if 
a taking down and reassembling of the 
machine was to be avoided. The difficult 
task was accomplished by placing the ma- 
chine on steel rollers and having a Max- 
well touring car, weighed down with about 
400 pounds of pig lead, pull the monster 
into the factory. The time consumed in 
the work was 4 hours 13 minutes, and, the 








assistance of only six men was required, 
in spite of the fact that a 10 per cent 
grade had to be negotiated. 

Pushing Federal Bill—Charles Thaddeus 
Terry, chairman of the A. A. A. legislative 
committee, announces there will be a meet- 
ing in Washington the first week in Feb- 
ruary, at which a request will be made 
for an early hearing on the federal motor 
bill. Congressman Cocks, of New York, 
who introduced the bill, will join with a 
committee of the A. A. A. and the Auto- 
mobile Club of Washington in urging the 
judiciary committee to take action. 

Tri-Car Development—Marie, a mechanic 
in Bagneux, near Paris, France, has con- 
structed a three-wheeler which is equipped 
with a 144-horsepower de Dion motor. The 
transmission is effected by means of a 
belt. There are no pedals for controlling 
the motor, but there is one brake lever. 
This car is said to be able to climb any 
hill, which seems doubtful on account of 
the small power of the motor; however, 
with a 2% or 3 horsepower motor, better 
results have been obtained. 

Government Defeated—Much to the cha- 
grin of the customs officials the United 
States supreme court has denied the peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari in the case of 
the United States against J. T. B. Hillhouse 
involving the question as to what duty 
should be assessed and paid on a motor car 
which has been extensively repaired abroad. 
This leaves in force a decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals that the 
tariff could be assessed only on the parts 
of car added abroad and not on the entire 
car as contended by the government. 

Driven From the Curb—Cleveland police 
have been ordered to break up the practice 
of allowing motor cars to stand along the 
curbs in the streets of the downtown shop- 
ping district. This practice has been so 
prevalent and the number of cars 80 
numerous it interferes seriously with 
traffic, in spite of the fact Cleveland is 
famous for its wide streets. Delivery 
wagons have trouble reaching the curbs 
on many of the downtown streets and coal 
wagons and other outfits carrying heavy 
loads which must be unloaded at some 
definite point have great trouble in making 
a landing. The police will now allow a 
car to remain in one spot only a few 
minutes. The new ruling is being heard 
with protests by owners who have made a 
practice of leaving their cars at the curbs 
during busis.ess hours and more especially 
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by the thousands of women shoppers who 
drive their own electrics and who desire 
to leave them standing in front of a store 
while they go in to shop. 


Run for Bay Staters—The endurance 
test fever has reached Boston and the 
Bay State A. A. is planning to have a run 
there on Washington’s birthday. The route 
selected will be from Boston to Providence, 
then to Worcester and back again to Bos- 
ton. This gives a triangular course of 
about 150 miles. As there is apt to be 
some snow on the ground about that time 
the cars may find it a difficult task to keep 
up to schedule. However, most of the 
roads are quite level and comprise state 
highways so it will not be as bad as if 
the cars were sent up to the mountains. 
The touring committee has not yet out- 
lined its rules but they will be patterned 
after the ones governing the Chicago 600- 
mile event. 


Q. OC. M. C. Candidates—At the last 
monthly meeting of the Quaker City Motor 
Club the following nominations for officers 
to serve during the ensuing twelvemonth 
were made: President, P. D. Folwell; first 
vice-president, A. T. James; second vice- 
president, L. D. Berger; secretary, H. C. 
Harback and I. K. Minford; treasurer, A. 
T. Stewart. For the nine places on the 
board of governors there have been named 
G. Douglas Bartlett, E. C. Johnson, C. J. 
Swain, G. Hilton Gantert, E. H. Fitch, A. 
E. Maltby, E. C. Leeds, J. R. Overpeck, 
Evans R. Church, Frank Hardast, M. E. 
Brigham, Dr. W. J. Donnelly, F. C. Vander- 
hoof, B. F. Paist, L. E. French, Nicholas 
Petry, D. W. Webster, George M. Graham. 
The first seven named are members of the 
present board. 

Practical Demonstration—L. H. Sholl, of 
Milford, Neb., the first farmer in Seward 
county to buy a car, writes Thomas B. Jef- 
fery & Co., makers of the Rambler, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ When I got my Rambler my friends 
wondered what I, a farmer, was going to do 
with a motor car. The roads were fine 
then, but everyone said that as soon as it 
rained I would have to put my car up and 
drive my horses to town. A heavy rain 
came and I drove 8 miles to town and 
back through 3 inches of mud. Everybody 
was surprised. Some time ago one of my 
neighbors bet me $5 he could hold my car 
with 60 feet of rope. He said he had held 
a horse that way and a motor car couldn’t 
pull as much as a horse. I took the bet, 
another man held the money and then I 
got my 120-foot hay carrier rope down 
from the hay loft. I told him to take all 
of it he wanted. Then he dug a ditch 
wherein to brace himself with his feet. 
When he was ready I pulled the lever and 
rode off. At first I thought he had let go. 
But I looked back to see him struggling 
along like a stubborn calf at the rope’s 
end. He jerked with all his might, but 
soon he gave up. I took my money and 
challenged four men to hold the car. They 
thought they could, but the Rambler pulled 
them all over the lot. My car now has 
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covered about 1,000 miles on all kinds of 
roads. Three of those neighbors of mine 
have since bought Ramblers.’’- 
Another Franklin Test—As a means of 
demonstrating the cooling by air of the 
Franklin engine the Mar-Del Co., of Balti- 
more, made a 72-hour non-stop motor run 
last week. The test began at 1 o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon, and ended at the 
same hour Saturday. The engine ran at 
a rate of 600 revolutions a minute, at 
which speed it would have carried a big 
ear at a 20-mile per hour rate, or a dis- 
tance of 1,440 miles in the 72 hours. 
Pittsburg Nominees—The Automobile 
Club of Pittsburg has nominated these of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: President, Ed- 
ward Kneeland; vice-presidents, three to 
elect, A. E. Nieman, J. B. Shea, T. W. Bray, 
W.N. Murray, James Carothers, W. A. Heyl; 
secretary, Paul C. Wolff; treasurer, George 
G. Glass; governors, four to elect, 8. A. 
Stewart, Watson T. Phillips, H. L. Mason, 
Jr., M. F. Leslie, W. P. Baum and J. O. 
Ohl. Last year the club spent over $500 
for signs to be put up in the boulevards 
and other drives, and was largely instru- 
mental in getting 50 miles more of mac- 
adam road completed in Allegheny coun- 


_ ty, making 250 miles in all. 


After a Coast Record—F. Nikrent, in a 
four-cylinder Tourist, is about to try for 
the San Francisco-Los Angeles record, in 
which trial he must average 30 miles an 
hour for 560 miles in order to beat Nel- 
son’s record and thus capture the per- 
petual challenge trophy now held by the 
Columbia man, which is valued at $800 
and was put up by Nelson himself in 1903. 
Only four-cylinder machines, carrying four 
passengers, are eligible for the cup, which 
is not to be taken out of the state. When 
the trophy was offered it was intended as 
an incentive for the building of a better 
highway between this city and San Fran~ 
cisco. In a measure it has accomplished 
its purpose, as the road has been improved 
from time to time and already a portion 
of the 500-mile highway between the two 
great cities of California is being im- 
proved. Following is a list of the ma- 
chines which have held the cup, and the 
time made: 1903, Knox, time 73 hours 
flat; 1904, Packard, time 53 hours flat; 
1905, Rambler, time 31 hours 35 minutes; 
1905, Pope-Toledo, time 24 hours 53 min- 
utes; 1905, White steamer, time 21 hours 
12 minutes; 1906, Columbia, time 18 hours 
13 minutes. 
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Puller in Europe—Alvan T.. Fuller, Bos- 
ton agent of the Packard, is enjoying life 
as a result of his energy. He has been 
spending .several .weeks in Europe with 
his mother and sister. 

New lLozier Agents—John Van Ben- 
schoten, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and John 
N. Bulkley, of Southport, Conn., will rep- 
resent the Lozier line of cars in their vicin- 
ities for the 1908 season. 

Renault in Chicago—Paul La Croix’s 
visit to Chicago has resulted in the secur- 
ing of quarters at 1549 Michigan avenue 
for the Renault branch that will be opened 
in that city. C. T. Ziegler will manage 
the branch. 

New Glide Agencies—The Glide will be 
handled during 1908 by the Dupree Com- 
mission Co., of Waco, Tex., which will 
cover the central Texas territory. The 
Weber Implement Co. at 415 West Main 
street, St. Louis, Mo., will handle the Glide 
in St. Louis and eastern Missouri. 


May Move to Marshall—Representatives 
of the Steel Swallow Auto Co. have con- 
ferred with the Commercial Club of Mar- 
shall, Mich., in regard to the prospects of 
removing their factory there from Jack- 
son, Mich. Most of the steel castings of 
the company are made by the New Process 
Steel Co., of Marshall, and it is believed 
the product can be manufactured more 
economically there. The company wishes 
to sell $30,000 worth of preferred stock to 
Marshall residents. 

More Land for Rambler Plant—Further 
additions are about to be made to the 
building and manufacturing equipment of 
the Rambler factory. Within the past 2 
weeks 6 more acres of ground, adjacent to 
the factory in Kenosha, have been pur- 
chased by Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. The 
ground area now measures % mile from 
east to west and % mile from north to 
south. The Rambler factory has been in 
operation every single working day since 
1900, and each year the capacity of the 
factory has been considerably increased. 

Second Dealers’ Association—The Na- 
tional Retail Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was formed in Chicago dur- 
ing the last show and of which C. F. Jen- 
sen, of Joliet, Ill, is president, has a rival 
in the proposed Association of Automobile 
Dealers of America, of which Charles A. 
Wardle has been selected as manager. This 
latest association has been started in New 
York and its organizers plan to carry out, 
with the co-operation of the manufactur- 
ers, many needed reforms. One plan pro- 
vides for the registration of second-hand 
cars and extensive advertising, which will 
enable the association to put its members 
in touch with those desiring used cars. A 
complete record of salesmen, mechanics 
and chauffeurs will be kept for the use 
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of members. Of vital interest to the re- 
tail trade are the plans for remedying un- 
business-like methods. The new associa- 
tion’s headquarters are at 25 West Forty- 
second street, New York. 

Houpt Coming Back—Harry 8. Houpt, 
New York agent for the Thomas, who has 
been recuperating in New Mexico, has so 
greatly improved in health that he is plan- 
ning to return to business in March. 

Buys Wind-Shield Business—The Con- 
over wind-shield business has been sold to 
C. A. Mezger, 1759 Broadway, New York, 
and all orders and inquiries for future 
business should be sent to them. The Na- 
tional Sales Corporation will continue to 
sell the output as in the past. 


Salon Shows a Profit—At the annual 
meeting of the Importers’ Automobile 
Saion, which was held in New York last 
week, the show committee’s report indi- 
cated a small profit from the recent exhi- 
bition at Madison Square garden. Plans 
to hold another show next year were dis- 
cussed by the members. 


Banquets Rubber Men—The Automobile 
Trade Association of Southern California 
recently gave a banquet in honor of the 
rubber men on the coast, the feature of 
the dinner being a miniature paper in 
which the aim was to roast the other fel- 
low. Those who have seen a copy of this 
unique publication agree that the jests 
were witty, to say the least. 


Buick Plant Busy—At the plant of the 
Buick company in Flint, Mich., prepara- 
tions are being made for an unusually 
busy year. The present and prospective 
demand for the product of the company, it 
is stated by one of the officers, is the best 
in the history of the institution. The new 
model 10 runabout, which was formally in- 
troduced at the New York show, will fig- 
ure conspicuously in the output of the 
plant this year.. In this new department 
the business of the year is already well 
under way. Besides the regular force em- 
ployed in the manufacture of this model 
a night shift of about sixty men has been 
set at work to prepare for the rush season, 
which will be on in earnest in all the de- 
partments by March 1. During the rush 
season the output of the plant will be 
steadily increased until July 1, when, it is 
stated, the plant will be turning out fifty 
model 10 runabouts and forty model F 
touring cars per day, in addition to other 
models. Under the regular time schedule 
of the plant this maximum output will rep- 
resent an average of a complete model 10 
every 12 minutes and a complete model 
F every 15 minutes. Ground has been 
broken by the company for a garage at 
its plant in the north end of the city. The 
building will be two stories in height, 208 
by 56 feet in dimensions and will be con- 
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structed of white sandstone brick at a 
cost of $20,000. It is expected the build- 
ing, which will be devoted largely to re- 
pair work, will be ready for occupancy 
by the company by May 1. 

Company Reorganized—The Hibbard 
Automobile Co., of Milwaukee, agent for 
the Pierce Arrow and Oldsmobile, has been 
reorganized as the New American Automo- 
bile Co., W. L. Hibbard having retired. 
Jacob Raffauf and his son, A. E. Raffauf, 
are now the interested parties. 


Tire Agency to Move—On or about 
March 1 the Philadelphia G & J tire 
agency, now located at 711 North Broad 
street, will be removed next door, to 713. 
The new building, which has a 30-foot 
front and extends 140 feet back from 
Broad street, will afford much-needed room 
for handling the agency’s rapidly-growing 
business. 

Grip Gets Reeves—Alfred Reeves, gen- 
eral manager of the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association, who was to 
attend last week’s meeting of the Western 
Traffic Association at Hot Springs, Va., 
was obliged to return to New York before 
the meeting, having been seized with grip 
en route. He was able to be back, how- 
ever, at his desk last Saturday. 


Testing Course for Waynes—The Wayne 
is busily engaged in the construction of 
a large testing course adjacent to the fac- 
tory on Piquette street, in Detroit. When 
the property for the Wayne factory was 
acquired some years ago, a large piece of 
land was left unused upon which to build 
a testing course. It was not until this 
year that the company felt willing to go 
to the expense of finishing up these 
grounds. 


Exhibiting Thomas Cars—The Pittsburg 
Automobile Co. is holding an exhibit of 
Thomas cars at its new headquarters at 
Grant boulevard and Seventh avenue, 
Pittsburg. The first fioor is fitted up for 
a new show room and a large repair shop 
is in the basement. The company’s 
spacious suite of offices occupies most of 
the second floor. William Woodruff is 
manager of the new company, William 
Macabe is foreman and R. B. Scott and 
Edward Seattel are on the selling force. 


Blake to Hold a Show—E. P. Blake, the 
agent in Boston for the Jackson and Lo- 
gan cars, has leased Symphony hall for the 
week of March 7 to 14, the same period 
that the Boston show will be held in Me- 
chanics’ hall. He is not antagonizing the 
Boston show in any way, but as he wanted 
to display fourteen models, among them 
commercial cars, and could not get all the 
space necessary in one section, he decided 
on a show of his own. It will be free. 
Several others who are not able to get in- 








to the Boston show tried to get space from 
Mr. Blake at Symphony hall, but he de- 
cided that he would have nothing but 
Jacksons and. Logans there. 

Chapin Goes to Coast—Roy D. Chapin, 
treasurer and general manager of the E. 
R. Thomas Detroit Co., is making a trip to 
the coast in the interests of his concern. 


Builds $12,000 Garage—W. K. Jackson 
will build a $12,000 garage in the rear of 
827 Delaware avenue, Buffalo. Plans for 
the structure have been filed in the bureau 
of building in Buffalo. 

To Heat Steering Wheel—C. Berg, 
Brooklyn manager for Fiss, Doerr & Car- 
roll, well known horse dealers, has pat- 
ented a device for heating the steering 
wheel of a motor car by means of the ex- 
haust. 


W. E. Collier Is President—The newly- 
organized Pittsburg Automobile Co. has 
chosen these officers: President, W. E. 
Collier; vice-president, H. L. Gillespie; 
secretary-treasurer, W. W. Woodruff. The 
company’s garage is at Grant boulevard 
and Seventh avenue, Pittsburg. 

Branch Is Discontinued—Morgan & 
Wright’s Cleveland branch has been dis- 
continued owing to arrangements which 
have been made with the Ohio Rubber Co., 
2048 East Ninth street, for the exclusive 
sale of Morgan & Wright motor car, vehicle 
and bicycle tires in Cleveland and vicinity. 

Needs More Room—The London Auto 
Supply Co., of Chicago, maker of London 
tops and Lasco wind shields, has found 
its business has grown to such an extent 
that now it occupies the complete second 
floor at 1229 Michigan avenue. Manager 
Simm reports sales have doubled during 
the past year. 


Will Make a Rectifier—The Murphy 
Electricity Rectifier Co., which will manu- 
facture a machine to be used in charging 
electric vehicles, has been formed. The 
directors are Walter B. Duffy and George 
W. Aldridge, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Thomas J. Murphy, of New York, the last 
named the inventor of the system. 


In New Plant—The American Die Cast- 
ing Co. announces to the trade that it has 
moved. into a new building, designed and 
erected to particularly meet its require- 
ments, at Garden lane and White River, 
Indianapolis. The addition of new ma- 
chinery gives it many times the capacity 
of its old shop, so it is now prepared to 
furnish die-castings of Babbitt or white 
metals, white brasses and. bronzes in any 
quantities on short notice. 

New Continental Men—“J. B. Cothran, 
formerly with the Diamonifl Rubber Co. of 
New York for a number;of years, has 
joined the forces of the Continental Caout- 
choue Co., and will represent it in New 
York City. E. L. de Camp, lately head of 
the sales department of the Packard com- 
pany in New York, has been secured by 
the Continental company to represent that 
concern on the Pacific coast. Mr. de 
Camp will make his headquarters at San 
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Francisco, and will have charge ‘of the 


branch office of the Continental company, — 


422-424 Van Ness avenue. ~ 


Takes on the Fiat—The Philadelphia 
agency for the Fiat was last week ac- 
quired by the Girard Motor Car Co., 236 
North Broad street. This concern already 
handles the Cleveland and American Mors. 

New Acme Runabout—The Acme Motor 
Car Co., of Reading, Pa., has begun the 
construction of a six-cylinder 45-horse- 
power runabout with 126-inch wheelbase. 
The runabout is made in two styles, one 
being with four bucket seats and another 
finish being with one rumble seat and 
leather trunk. The first car of the latter 
type to be completed was shipped last 
week from the Reading factory after be- 
ing tested out on the road. It is said to 
have shown a speed of 76 miles per hour. 

Rival Shows in Syracuse—Two rival 
shows were held in Syracuse, N. Y., 
Wednesday and Thursday. The H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co. had secured the Alham- 
bra, a large conver+ion hall, while the 
Buick Motor Car €:., M. W. Kerr, sales 
manager, had secured the ground floor of 
the Durston block. The mechanical exhibit 
planned for the Franklin show by Assist- 
ant Superintendent George D. Babcock 
was one of the chief attractions. Mr. 
Babeock recently prepared a similar ex- 
hibit for the engineering department of 
Syracuse university. Working models of 
efficiency tests, parts in all stages of con- 
struction, raw stock and finished products 
of various kinds, besides all models and 
stages in the development of the engine 
were shown. A campaign for good roads 
was inaugurated with the opening and 
pictures of bad thoroughfares in central 
New York were displayed. One of the 
features of the Buick display was the 
exhibit of the Brown-Lipe Gear Co., of 
Syracuse. The Buick company had sent in- 
vitations to the students and faculties of 
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Sibley College of Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, the College of Applied Science, 


’ Syracuse University, the Syracuse Tech- 


nology Club and the Scranton School of 
Engineering. 

Hupp Changes Jobs—Robert C. Hupp,- 
who has been in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Ford Motor Co. for about a 
year and a half, has resigned and accept- 
ed a position with the Regal Motor Car Co. 
as purchasing agent. 


A. M. C. M. A. to Meet in Detroit—In 
accordance with a vote of the members of 
the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association, it has been decided to hold 
the annual meeting of the association in 
Detroit, Mich., Saturday, February 8. 

Tries a Side Line—The Brown Auto Top 
Co., of Philadelphia, has departed from 
its regular line by establishing a big and 
completely equipped general repair shop in 
connection with the Belmont garage, at 
the Belmont avenue entrance to Fairmount 
park. 

Eau Claire Business Closed—Changes 
have been made in the Eau Claire Motor 
Car Co. at Eau Claire, Wis. The partner- 
ship existing between C. D. Moon and 
Sam J. Wilson has been dissolved and C. 
D. Moon is closing up the business of the 
company. 

Palmer & Singer Move—The Palmer & 
Singer Mfg. Co., of New York, is moving 
this week into its new four-story garage 
at 1620-1624 Broadway, from which the 
Simplex, the Isotta Fraschini and the new 
P & S cars will be sold. The garage has 
storage facilities for 150 cars. 

Birdsall Gives Banquet—E. T. Birdsall, 
manager of the Selden Motor Vehicle Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., gave a luncheon on 
Saturday at the New York Athletic Club 
to some of his old friends among the news- 
paper men, Mr. Birdsall having been a 
pioneer in the New York city local trade. 

Draper Changes—J. S. Draper has re- 
signed his position as sales manager of the 
Wayne Automobile Co., to take effect Feb- 
ruary 1, to assume the duties of general 
sales manager of the Mora Motor Car Co., 
of Newark, N. Y.. Mr. Draper has been 
with the Wayne company nearly 3 years. 

Providence Show Next—The Providence 
show opens next Saturday night in the 
state armory at Providence, R. I, and in 
addition to the local dealers there will be 
a lot of Boston agents on hand to help the 
affair along. The proceeds are to be di- 
vided between the militia and the motor 
car men. 

Rainier’s New York Branch—The new 
Rainier store at Broadway and Fifty-sixth 
street, New York, is one of the largest and 
finest places along the Gotham row, being 
50 feet on Broadv-xy and 136 feet on Fifty- 
sixth street. It is a fireproof construction 
throughout, five stories and basement, and 
contains, besides show room and garage 
the executive offices of the company, as 
well as repair and paint shops. It is de- 
voted exclusively to Rainier cars, and can 
accommodate 180 machines. 
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‘6 T HE principal conten- 
tion of appellant is that 


A FAMOUS ILLINOIS DECISION 


lege, cannot possibly exist 
with reference to something 








under clause 9 of section 
1 of the act, which grants power to the 
common council to regulate the use of the 
streets, the impued power is conferred to 
require a license to use the streets, as it has 
been frequently held by this court, that 
the power to regulate being expressly 
granted, the power to license as a means 
of regulation was clearly conferrea. 

‘‘The streets and alleys of a city are 
held in trust by the municipality for the 
use of the public, for purposes of travel 
thereon, and as a means of access to and 
egress from buildings abut- 
ting thereon or lots adjacent 


streets and alleys of a city cannot be de- 
clared to be a nuisance. The city coun- 
cil mfy regulate the use of the streets 
and alleys to the extent that it may re- 
quire sidewalks exclusively reserved for use 
by pedestrians, and exclude certain charac- 
ter of loads and regulate the width of tires 
on vehicles used on a certain character of 
pavement, and provide that the rate of 
speed shall be much less on certain streets 
than on others, and otherwise regulate the 
use of the streets, having in view solely 


which is a right, free and 
open to all, as is the right of a citizen 
to ride and drive over the streets of the 
city without charge, and without tol, 
provided he does so in a reasonable manner. 

‘*Section 6 of the ordinance provides: 
‘All moneys received from or collected 
from the operation and enforcement of this 
ordinance shall make a separate and distinct 
fund, apart from all the other moneys held 
or collected by the city government of the 
city of Chicago, and shall be known as the 
wheel tax fund. The sole use and purpose 
for’ which said wheel tax 
fund may be disbursed or 








thereto. The right to travel 
on and along the streets of 
a city belongs to the gen- 
eral public, and does not be- 
long to its denizens alone. 
The right to travel being in 
the general public every- 
where, all persons have a 
right to pass along and use 
the streets and alleys of a 
city in all their parts, the 
full width and length there- 
of. The municipality, which 
is a mere trustee of the 
public and holds the streets 
and alleys in trust for that 
public, cannot deny the 
right of the public to use 
the streets and alleys. It 
cannot assume an exclusive 
ownership, and deny the 
rights of tle beneficiaries 
under the trust and arro- 
gate to itself a power great- 
er than that of a mere 
trustee, and prevent the use 
of the streets and alleys by 
individual members of the 
public. The right of the 
public to use streets is the 
right to use them for pur- 


tions. 








the exercise of such right. 


MOTOR CAR TAXATION AND BICYCLE TAXATION 

Bloomington, Ill—Editor Motor Age—I notice in Motor Age of 
January 23 a letter from E. W. Vogel protesting against the pro- 
posed wheel tax ordinance in Chicago. 
this matter out in Bloomington and it is very doubtful if our coun- 
cil will adopt such an ordinance. 
a measure was, it seems to me, definitely decided by our supreme C 
court in City of Chicago vs. Collins, 175 Illinois, 445. The only the improvement of such 
difference in the conditions then and now is that in the Collins 
ease the city attempted to impose the tax under its implied power 
incident to its express power to regulate the streets, while in the 
present case the legislature has expressly authorized the tax. 
however, as held by the opinion in the Collins case, the use of the 
streets by citizens for pleasure or upon private business is an 
absolute right and not a privilege, then neither the city coun- 
cil nor the legislature has any power to impose any tax upon 
Again, if the ordinance in the Collins 
case, as held in the opinion, violated the constitutional provisions 
respecting taxation, then the same ordinance, though authorized 
by a statute, would be subject to the same constitutional objec- 
In other words, if the ordinance in the Collins case had 
not been subject to constitutional objections the city would have 
had the power to pass it under its implied powers incident to its 
power to regulate streets and the fact that it now has express 
legislative authority does not remove the constitutional objections 
to which the ordinance was originally subject. 
tation of that part of the opinion in the Collins case which refers 
to the constitutionality of the ordinance.—Samuel P. Irwin, Su- 
preme court reporter. 


We have been threshing 


The unconstitutionality of such 


I enclose a quo- 


expended shall be for the re- 
pair and keeping in good 
condition of such streets as 
are under the direction of 
the city government proper, 
and shall be expended only 
as the commissioner of pub- 
lie works shall authorize, in 


public streets as he may 
have directed to be placed 
in proper condition.’ 

If, ‘‘TIt is a fundamental 
maxim in taxation that the 
same property shall not be 
subject to a double tax pay- 
able by the same party, 
either directly or indirectly. 
It is only when .statutes are 
passed which impose taxes 
on false or unjust principles, 
or operate to produce gross 
inequality, so that they can- 
not be deemed in any sense 
proportioned in their effect 
on those who are to bear the 
public charges that courts 
can interfere and arrest the 
course of litigation by de- 
claring such enactments 
void. It appears from the 














poses of travel in the recog- 
nized methods in which the 
public highways of the state are used. 
Any method of travel may be adopted by 
individual members of the public which is 
an ordinary method of locomotion, or even 
an extraordinary method, if it is not, of 
itself, calculated to prevent a reasonably 
safe use of the street by others. If a 
right exists in a city council to impose 
a license fee, by way of tax, upon every 
person using wheeled vehicles thereon, it 
may, in like manner, impose such license 
fee for such use of the streets in every 
other manner of locomotion or travel and 
reach the man on horseback or the pedestrian 
walking along the same. 

**The right conferred on the city coun- 
cil by the legislature to regulate the use 
of the streets and alleys of the city did 
not contemplate a power in a trustee of 
a beneficiary to deprive that beneficiary 
of a right. The power to provide, by or- 
dinance, for planting trees in streets; to 
prevent encroachments upon or remove ob- 
structions from the same; to provide for 
lighting and cleaning them; to prevent 
and regulate the rolling of hoops, playing 
of ball or flying of kites therein, or to 
prohibit any other amusement having a 
tendency to annoy persons, is conferred for 
the purpose of keeping the streets in a con- 
dition for public use and travel. 

**Any usual method of travel along the 


the welfare and safety of the public. The 
city may also regulate certain occupations, 
such as hackmen, draymen, expressmen and 
the like, for such regulation is of a pub- 
lic character, having reference to the general 
welfare, as a means of preventing improper 
exactions and extortions, and for the same 
reason a license may be exacted for ve- 
hicles used in the transportation of goods 
and merchandise, or for passengers, or for 
other purposes of traffic; but such license 
is an occupation license, and not one for the 
use of the streets. The license in the latter 
named case is designed to operate upon those 
who hold themselves out as common carriers, 
and a license may be exacted from such as a 
proper exercise of police power; but no 
reason exists why it should be applied to 
the owners of private vehicles used for 
their individual use exclusively, in their 
own business, or for their own pleasure. 

**Anything which cannot be enjoyed 
without legal authority would be a mere 
privilege, which is generally evidenced by 
a license. The use of the public streets 
of a city is not a privilege but a right. 

**A license, therefore, implying a privi- 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This Is the text of a 
decision by the Illinols supreme court In a 
case where the city of Chicago sought to 
license bicycle riders and force them to 
place number tags on their machines. 


allegations of the bul and 
the stipulation of facts that 
the complainants are tax payers and were 
assessed for and paid an ad valorem tax 
equal to that assessed upon other per- 
sonal property of the city. This or- 
dinance, on its face, indicates that its pur- 
pose in part is to raise a special fund for the 
improvement of streets, and provides for the 
manner of its distribution, and this amounts 
to a double tax. The exaction imposed 
is a tax on specific articles of personal prop- 
erty, which are required by law to be, and 
which the bill alleges have been assessed for 
general taxation at their value, and upon 
which taxes have been paid. To tax them 
again by declaring by ordinance they shall 
not be used until another tax is paid, 
levied, as in this ordinance, without regard 
to values, is not only double taxation, but 
is a violation of the principle of equality 
and uniformity, which is indispensable to 
all legal taxation. It imposes a heavier 
burden upon one class of tax payers than 
is imposed upon others and is violative 
of the principle of equality and uniformity, 
which must underlie all valid taxation. A 
statute which makes any kind of property 
the subject of taxation, and, discriminating, 
imposes upon it a double burden for a 
single object, makes even an appropriate 
equality and uniformity impossible, because 
it is an arbitrary and radical departure 
from both.’’ 









Cleveland, O.—The Ohio Motor Car Co. 
has moved into its new quarters on Euclid 
avenue, 


Dover, Del—The Schmidt Electric Mo- 
tor Chair Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $500,000. 


Worcester, Mass.—An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed against 
Harrington’s Auto Station, No. 1. 

Detroit, Mich.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed for the Detroit Marine Mo- 
tor Co., with a capital stock of $12,000. 

Warren, O.—A company is in process of 
organization for the purpose of running 
a bus line between this town and Cort- 
land. 

Albany, N. Y¥.—The Times Square Auto- 
mobile Co., of New York city, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 

Plattsburg, N. ¥.—The Lozier Motor Co. 
has announced that it has taken on its full 
force again, and is on the lookout for ad- 
ditional men. ; 


Hartford, Conn.—Announcement has 
been made that during the coming season 
the Reo car will be represented by the 
Connecticut Steel and Wire Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The San Diego Ga- 
rage Co. has filed articles of incorporation. 
The incorporators are P. H. Thompson, R. 
A. Clarke and George M. Hawley. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Co-Operative Motor 
Car Co. has taken the local agency for the 
Lozier. The company already represents 
the Stevens-Duryea and the Corbin. 


Stamford, Conn.—The Rutherford Pneu- 
matic Wheel Co. has opened a factory 
here and is engaged in the manufacture 
of motor car wheels with solid tires. 

Providence, R. I—The Nock Auto Co. 
has its new garage and repair shop at 486- 
488 Broad street. The concern has the 
local agency for the Stoddard-Dayton. 

Newark, N. J.—F. A. Wildman, formerly 
of Cleveland, O., and more recently con- 
nected with the Winton agency here, has 
been joined to the selling force of the G. 
H. Lowe Co. 


Mount Pleasant, Ia.—A new garage is 
shortly to be opened here by the Mount 
Pleasant Auto and Machine Co., which 
has been organized with Beckwith Brothers 
as the leading promoters and stockholders. 


Troy, N. ¥.—The Trojan Hydro Pneu- 
matic Wheel Co. has leased a part of the 
building recently vacated by the Aird- 
Platt company in Watervliet, and will en- 
gage in the manufacture of a hydro-pneu- 
matie spring. The spring can be applied 
to a motor car, carriage or any other ve- 
hicle, and will not interfere with any other 
apparatus. Robert P. Reid is the presi- 


BRIEF BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


dent of the company, Dr. Lansing Van 
Auken is the vice-president and R. Liban 
will act as treasurer and general manager. 


Dover, Del.—The Dragon Motor Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. 

New York—The Greene-Beebe-Weed Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $125,000, and will deal in motor cars 
and supplies. The incorporators are G. E. 
Proctor, of Asbury Park; L. Ely, of Allen- 
hurst, N. J., and J. D. Brockway, of New 
York City. 

Scranton, Pa.—The Scranton Garage 
and Motor Co. has elected the following 
officers: President, George B. Jermyn; 
vice president, E. S. Weston; secretary and 
treasurer, Robert Peck. J. A. Curt has been 
elected manager of the company, in place 
of H. H. Jadwin, who recently resigned. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—W. H. Burke, who 
has been connected with the motor car 
department of the Wallace Buggy Co., 
has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He has bought out the motor ear 
business of H. P. Stebbs at West Seventh 
and Chestnut streets and will run the busi- 
ness in the future. Mr. Stebbs will con- 
tinue the rental service at the old stand, 








New York—Franco-American Taximeter 
Co., capital stock of $500,000, to engage in 


the manufacture of taximeters. Incorpora- 
tors, Louis Hesse and J. J. Gallagher. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—Universal Auto Spring 
Co., capital stock of $110,000, to manufacture 
and deal in motor car springs and supplies. 
incorporators, F. G. Koehler, William Klas- 
ing. 

Louisville, Ky.—Roy E. Warner Co., capi- 
tal stock of $2,500, to deal in motor cars. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—Ross Motor Vehicle 
and Mfg. Co., capital stock of $75,000, to 
manufacture and deal in motor vehicles. 

Newark, N, J.—<Astor garage, capital 
stock $100,000, to make a specialty of taxi- 
eabs. Incorporators, W. F. Rogge and O. F. 
Boyd. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Murphy Electricity Co., 
capital stock of $1,000,000, to engage in 
the manufacture of a device to charge 
electric motor cars. Richard Murphy of Am- 
sterdam is the inventor of the device. 

Boston, Mass.—Boston Taxicab Co. of 
Boston and New York, capital stock $1,000. 

Newark, N. J.—Brush-MacLaren Motor 
Co., capital stock $50,000, to manufacture 
and deal in motor cars. Incorporators, T. 
MacLaren, Annie MacLaren and John Stern. 

Watertown, N. Y.—The Warner Automo- 
bile Co., capital stock $10,000, to manufac- 
ture motor cars and accessories. Incor- 
porators, Charles D. Warner, Albert F. 
Warner, Edith M. Warner and Lynn M. 
Thomas, all of Watertown. 

Moline, Ill.—Midland Motor Co., capital 
stock $100,000, to engage in the manufac- 
ture of engines, motors and motor cars. 
Incorporators, C. H. Pope, A. E. Montgom- 
ery and BE. H. Guyer. 


while Mr. Wallace’s share of the business 
will be confined to the storage and repair- 
ing of cars. 

New York—The Empire State garage, of 
2148-2150 Broadway, has been reorganized 
with the following officers: President, J. 
H. Springer; general manager, George 8. 
Morrow. 

Kansas City, Mo—The Kansas City 
Auto Dealers’ Association has elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
President, H. E. Roodledge; vice-president, 
C. F. Ettwein; secretary, E. P. Moriarty. 


New York—The Allenhurst garage and 
auto station has been’ opened at Thirty- 
seventh street and Broadway, with accom- 
modations for 400 cars. A special feature 
of the new garage will be the storing of 
ears during theater hours. 


Owego, N. Y.—The Reliance Motor Cycle 
Co., which recently removed to this city 
from Elmira, hopes to have its factory in 
‘peration by the end of the week. It has 
taken the Decker building on East Mair 
street, and machinery is being installed 
as quickly as possible. 


Evansville, Ind.—The Fellwock Automo- 
bile and Mfg. Co., a recently organized 
concern, has issued $10,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock in shares of $100 each. The 
additional capital will be used for the en- 
largement and improvement of the com- 
pany’s plant at 210 East Pennsylvania 
street. Additional machinery will also be 
installed. 


Salem, Mass.—The Cameron Car Co., of 
Brockton, has bought out the plant of the 
Beverley Machinery Co., of Beverley. 
William J. Murray, who has been the man- 
ager of the company, has retired. The 
Beverley company has been engaged in 
the manufacture of motor cars, and it is 
understood the purchasing concern will 
continue in the same business. 


New York—The National Auto Top Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000, It will manufacture tops, ete. 
The incorporators are A. Herman, J. J. 
Bush and C. R. Bradbury. The Broadway 
Motor Car Co., also of New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, and will manufacture motors, engines, 
boats, cars, etc. The incorporators are 8. 
K. Kellock and F. P. Reilly. 


Cleveland, O.—The Cuyahoga Motor Car 
Co. has opened a garage at 10547 Euclid 
avenue, and will act as agent for the Na- 
tional. James Stone is the president of 
the company, O. P. Guldemester is the 
vice president, Philip Minch secretary and 
treasurer and Clarence Green general man- 
ager. In addition to acting as agent for 
the National the concern will repair and 
store all kinds of machines. 











MOTOR AGE 








A company which has been successful in the manufacture of high grade four-cylinder 
cars has recognized the necessity of devising means to combat the constantly growing six- 
cylinder interest on the part of those who are motor wise. 

One of the first things done in the campaign was to engage a good publicity man, 
They got one, and we give him credit for ingenuity, atleast. The question put to this pub- 
licity expert was “How can we stem the six-cylinder tide >” 

“ Nothing easier” was his reply. “Of course, we can't come out openly in direct 
arguments for the four as against the six, because we might have to back-water,” continued 
he, should conditions eventually force us into the six-cylinder business ourselves. But | 
have a plan that will accomplish all you desire, and it will not be done in the open, but 
so thoroughly under cover as to avoid suspicion and detection. | 


“I remember quite some time ago,” quote he, “a prominent English motor journal 
published an article (whether or not it was paid for by some English manufacturer in- 
terested only in four-cylinder cars, | don’t know) which gently knocked the six in favor of 
the four. Also, one of our American journals at about the same time printed a paragraph 
from some correspondent which spoke approvingly of the four as against the six. It will 
be very easy to clip these articles, re-print them on both sides to look exactly as if they 
were the original clippings from the publications in question, make a deal with a Chicago 
press clipping bureau to send them out in regular press clipping bureau envelopes—and 
otherwise make the re-print appear like the genuine goods. We will then send them to 
the Chicago Post Office for mailing, for they should carry a Chicago postmark in order to 
further conceal our hand, and they can go broadcast, then through the mails to our own 


mailing list and to every person in the country who is known to be interested in the pur- 
chase of a high-grade car.” 


The foregoing proposition was enthusiastically endorsed, and in due course was put 
into effect. The alleged clippings, bearing the ear-marks of a legitimate newspaper clip- 
ping agency, have been sent out broadcast. 

This trick of advertising is what advertisers around the country would term “ foxy.” 
Really, though, it isn’t half bad, although it shows a high state of anxiety in some quarters 
in regard to the growing popularity of the six-cylinder, to say the least. 

The opposition to six-cylinder superiority from some quarters calls to our memory 
our opposition to the four-cylinder type in 1903 and 1904, when we were marketing only 
two-cylinder cars, and were unprepared to present a four-cylinder model. 

Seriously, if there is any one in doubt as to the merits of a properly designed and 
carefully made six-cylinder car as against the four-cylinder car, the best way to settle the 
question is—take a ride in a good six, or—ask any man who owns a six. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
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